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Doctor :— 
“Out of 
condition— 
all you re- 
quire is 
ENO’S 
FRUIT 


SALT 
— Always 


keep a bottle 


handy.’”’ 


= The effect of 
ENno’s 
FRUIT SALT 
upon any 
disordered, 
sleepless, or 
feverish con- 
dition, is 


simply 


marvellous. 
It is Nature’s 


Remedy and 
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BEDFORD COTTAGE, NEWMARKET 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XVI.—MAJOR CHARLES H. L. BEATTY, D.S.O. 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE gentleman-trainer is a comparatively recent introduction, and 
when he first appeared was received with a good deal of hesitation 
and doubt. It was supposed that he would not thoroughly under- 
stand his business, or, understanding it, would be lax in its execution. 
There seemed no sound reason why a man of good education should 
be inferior to others whose advantages in this respect had presumably 
been less, especially considering that no one was likely to undertake 
the training of horses unless he had had long and intimate experi- 
ence; nor was it evident why a gentleman should be slacker in the 
performance of responsible duties than the modern development of 
the old-fashioned training-groom. As a matter of fact, not a few 
professional trainers of to-day are men of no little general culti- 
vation; but the question was not of their intelligence, but of the 
possibilities about the amateur—a question, however, which no 
longer exists, as it happens that two of these amateurs stand out by 
themselves at the head of the list of winning trainers of last year, 
NO. CXXXIX. VOL. xXx1V.—February 1907 I 
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in which list Major Beatty holds a position that is certainly con- 
spicuous, considering the material he had at command. He has 
never been first, but he has been second, a remarkable performance 
considering for how short a time he has trained, and it was only 
by a piece of shocking bad riding that he missed the lead in 1902. 
I am referring to what should have been Rising Glass’s Eclipse. If 
the horses are good enough, there is no sort of doubt about the 
Bedford Cottage trainer. 

Major Beatty comes of a race of soldiers and sportsmen. His 
great-grandfather fought through the Peninsular War, for over forty 
years his grandfather hunted his own hounds at Borodale in the 


BORODALE AND THE WEXFORD HOUNDS, TAKEN ABOUT 1848 


county of Wexford, in which and in County Cork he owned estates. 
At Borodale his son, David Beatty, was born, and partly educated 
in Germany, where he specially distinguished himself in many 
students’ duels. In course of time he joined the 4th Hussars, one of 
his brother officers being Captain Fred Ellis, father of Lord Howard 
de Walden, of whose horses Major Beatty now has charge. What 
distinction David Beatty would have gained between flags had he 
been eight or ten inches shorter, and two or three stone lighter, can 
only be guessed. No man was ever keener about riding, and few 
have equalled him as a horseman; but he stood 6 ft. 3 in., and turned 
the scale at 13 stone. To point-to-point and regimental races he was, 
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therefore, obliged to confine himself; but it was his delight to school 
everything that he thought could carry him, and there is no dissent 
from the opinion that he was one of the finest men to hounds ever 
known. Borodale—which, at the death of Captain David Beatty, 
came into the possession of the subject of this sketch—has high claims 
to consideration as a home of sport. Besides the shooting and 
fishing, which would go far to qualify it in this respect, that good 
‘chaser The Midshipmite was bred there, as was the great mare 
Frigate, winner of the National in 1889, ‘‘ next door.” David Beatty, 
however, in course of time went to live at The Moat, Rugby, chiefly 
for the sake of the hunting; and here the youthful Charlie, who had 
taken as naturally to the saddle as ducks do to the water, shared his 
father’s sport, and became ambitious to do a little race-riding as 
well. Of course he had started long before this. When he was 
seven and his brother David (now a naval officer of distinction and 
like Charles a D.S.O ) was six, they hunted constantly on Iceland 
ponies with Sir Watkin Wynn’s Hounds. In 1888 Charles obtained 
a commission in the 4th Battalion of the Royal Warwickshire Regi- 
ment, a brother officer being the late Harry McCalmont, whose career 
as an owner began and ended in connection with his friend. One day 
Captain Maunsell asked Harry McCalmont why he didn’t get a few 
‘chasers? He replied that he would rather like some, but shouldn’t 
know what to do with them. ‘“ Send them to young Beatty,” was 
the reply, “‘he’ll be delighted to train them for you”; and so it 
befell that an animal called The Seer was purchased to begin with, 
on whom Charles Beatty finished a bad third of four runners for a 
military steeplechase in Suffolk, won by the late Lord Molyneux on 
Fugleman. Poor Roddy Owen had been the previous proprietor of 
this hog-maned chestnut, who, if I remember @right, had a little 
interlude in a butcher’s cart in the course of his chequered Turf 
career. 

At this time it should be said Captain David Beatty and his son 
(who were accustomed to compete in point-to-points) were training 
a considerable number of horses for their friends, amongst others one 
named Radical, an honest old brown, who jumped well and stayed 
for ever ; and it was upon this son of Republican that Charlie Beatty 
won his first race at Rugby Steeplechases ; the distance was three 
miles, and Radical came home comfortably about two furlongs in 
front of the second. He was a sorry-looking animal, with a hip 
down, a more than doubtful leg, and other infirmities; but you could 
not make him fall, and Charles Beatty was never defeated on him 
on a left-handed course. Things were busy at The Moat about this 
time, for there were something like forty ’chasers in training, the 
property of Mr. Arthur James, Mr. Yerburgh, late member for 
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Chester, Mr. Harry McCalmont, and others, and the stable used 
practically to farm hunt-meetings round about Rugby, Leamington, 
and Stratford-on-Avon. There was an excellent schooling ground, 
two and a half miles round without jumping the same fence twice. 
Charles Beatty’s usual day’s work five times in the week was to 
come out about seven, ride two or three schools and a few gallops, 
which probably meant ten or twelve miles. Hounds would then 
meet very likely another ten miles off. He would hunt all day, ride 
home, which might easily mean twenty or thirty miles more, and 
get ready for the next morning’s work. Thursday was ‘‘an easy 
day.” The Warwickshire used generally to meet at Long Itchington, 
Shuckburgh, or somewhere round the neighbourhood not very far 


CAPTAIN D. L. BEATTY ON MONARCH 


from home, and the day was devoted entirely to hunting, riding 
gallops being left to the boys. 

I never quite understood why Captain McCalmont, as he then 
was, did not care to get some good steeplechase horses, for he took 
the keenest delight in the performances of the very moderate animals 
at The Moat. I had the pleasure, some ten years ago, of dedicating 
a volume of sporting stories to this best of good friends, and when 
he died proprietor of the Badminton Magazine I emphasized the 
fact that he was ‘‘an owner of horses ranging from Isinglass to Lemon 
Squash,” this latter being an extremely poor specimen of the genus. 
And perhaps, as it bears on the subject so directly, I may be allowed 
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to quote a little anecdote from a biographical sketch I wrote of the 
lamented member for Newmarket at the time of his death. ‘“‘ I well 
recollect shooting one day in the year that Isinglass accumulated 
£31,498 in three races, and during the afternoon a telegram was 
brought out to us to say that Lord Lieutenant, a steeplechase horse 
of Harry's, had won. His owner was delighted. When we got back 
to the house another telegram was there, announcing yet another 
victory achieved, this time of Lemon Squash, whose owner was 
again most jubilant. One of the party that year was Mr. Gordon 
Bennett, the proprietor of the New York Herald, and, incidentally, 
of the yacht Namouna, of whom, as a yachting man, Harry McCalmont 
saw much in the Riviera. ‘Are those very valuable races?’ he 
asked, having in mind perhaps the Jockey Club Stakes, which had 
totalled up to a good deal over £11,000 that year. ‘ Well, nominally 
they are worth £24 each,’ the owner of these exceedingly moderate 
animals answered, ‘but when the expenses have been deducted I 
don’t suppose I shall get more than about £30 for the pair of them ; 
but I am glad, because Charlie Beatty will be so pleased at riding 
two winners from the stable,’ was the explanation.” The two 
animals named, Runnelstone, St. Servan, Belmont, and a few others, 
carried the light blue and scarlet jacket with success, the last-named 
breaking his leg in a steeplechase on his owner’s own course at 
Newmarket; probably he landed on a bit of rough ground over a 
fence. I well remember we had all thought it a good thing; but 
good things not seldom fall out thus. Lord Lieutenant, that same 
afternoon, his trainer up, had won the Cambridge Steeplechase. 

As a rider in jump races Mr. Beatty decidedly held his own. 
At the Grafton Hunt in 1895 the card contained seven races. He 
won the first on Arab King, he did not ride in the second, the third 
he won on Lord Lieutenant, the fourth on Roseal, the fifth on 
Hugh Roberts, and he was second in the other two; certainly a 
good day’s work, involving, by the way, altogether seventeen miles 
racing over fences. In more important events, one of his 
notable achievements was finishing second on Filbert for the 
Grand National of 1897. The horse belonged to Captain G. R, 
Powell, and was a common, mean-looking little brute on whom his 
owner had won two or three small stakes. In the Veterans’ Race 
at Sandown he fell, Captain Powell broke his arm, and asked 
Mr. Beatty to ride him at Liverpool, which he said he would do if 
he might take him home and finish his preparation. This was the 
year of Manifesto’s first win, when he finished so far ahead that 
many people missed him altogether, and concentrated their 
attention on Filbert and Ford o’ Fyne (Mr. Fred Withington up), 
who fought out a desperate struggle for second place, which fell 
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to Filbert by a short head. On Colonel W. A. Lawson’s Kestrel 
Mr. Beatty won the Grand International Steeplechase at Sandown. 
He scored also on The 
who was occasionally | 
asked to do more than 
she could compass, as 
for instance when pitted 
against The Midship- 
mite and Why Not at 
Liverpool. Barsac is 
another horseassociated 
with Mr. Beatty, who 
won the £500 steeple- 
chase at Hawthorn Hill 
on him as a four-year- 
old. He was a wayward, 
sluggish beast, but an 
extraordinarily fine 
jumper, for whom the 
Liverpool course had no 
terrors, and he could 
gallop when he liked. 
I rather think another 
friend of mine, Mr.Gwyn 
Saunders - Davies, had 
an intimate acquaint- 
ance with him. 

In 1898 the late 
James Jewitt, who had 
long been Captain Ma- 
chell’s right-hand man, 
and had done great 
things for Captain 
McCalmont with Isin- 
glass, Suspender, Ra- 
conteur, and other ani- 
mals, died, and the ques- 
tion arose under whose 
charge the horses 


MAJOR CHARLES BEATTY IN THE UNIFORM OF THE 
should be placed ? I 4TH BATT. ROYAL WARWICKSHIRE REGIMENT 


well recollect Captain 
McCalmont saying to me, ‘‘ I am going to do what you will probably 
think a very foolish thing —get Charlie Beatty to come to Newmarket 
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and train the horses. People tell me he doesn’t know anything 
about it, but I have an idea he knows a good deal more than 
they think, and what he doesn’t know he is quite sharp enough 
to learn.” His judgment proved correct. Mr. Beatty came to 
Newmarket and took over what, as it happened, was at the time 
a moderate string; but before he had well settled down to the 
work the South African war broke out, and the regiment, under 
Colonel Harry McCalmont’s command, was sent away. The duty 
appointed to it was the guarding of Boer prisoners, but Captain 
Beatty, as he had become, anxious to be as near the front as 
possible, obtained his desire, was sent on special] service with 
Mounted Infantry, and saw a good deal of the fighting, about 
which, however, my efforts to obtain information from him have 
been unavailing. In a little record of the war called “ Mentioned 
in Despatches” I find this paragraph:—‘‘C. H. L. Beatty, 
at Evergreen, Eastern Transvaal, February 17th, when Major 
Howard and orderly were killed, went back to fetch assistance 
through very close and heavy fire. His horse was killed, hit three 
times.”” From other sources I have heard the action was such a 
gallant one that it was believed Captain Beatty would have been 
awarded the V.C. A D.S.O. was bestowed upon him, however, 
together with the information that if he cared to stay out he might 
reckon upon a lucrative appointment. Major Howard and his 
orderly, it may be incidentally remarked, fell into a trap; seeing 
the hopelessness of the case they surrendered and were murdered in 
cold blood. Meantime his second brother David was with the 
British forces in China and received his D.S.O. for gallant service 
at the capture of Tientsin. 

When the war approached its end, Major Beatty, as he then 
was, had his choice of two or three lucrative posts, but Colonel 
McCalmont was anxious that he should return and train the horses, 
it being well understood that he would in no way suffer pecuniarily, 
and in 1901 he came back, and took over thirty animals which 
Captain Machell had been superintending. One of these was 
St. Maclou, whose purchase at Doncaster in 1898 had been the first 
act of responsibility the young trainer had performed. The son of 
St. Simon and Mimi had only won a single race in the previous year, 
but he had left off by finishing third for the Liverpool Autumn Cup 
with 7st. 61b., and he was reasonably handicapped at Lincoln with 
7st.12lb. It was generally believed, however, that Sceptre could 
not be beaten, seeing that they met at practically weight for age; 
but after a great race St. Maclou got home by a head. Other races 
emphasised the fact that he was a really good horse. Certainly he 
was an extremely difficult one to deal with. His temper when in 
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training was, very bad. He would throw himself down, bite the 
ground, scream like a mad animal, and the difficulty of saddling him 
was extreme. When other means of evincing his objection to the 
process failed he was accustomed to roll over on his back and kick 
violently ; indeed the only method of circumventing him was to get 
the saddle on him in his box at home. A third in the Hunt Cup 
was followed by a second in the Cambridgeshire, the ‘certainty ” 
Ballantrae, who started at g to 4, only squeezing home by a neck in 
receipt of 31]1b. St. Maclou wound up by comfortably carrying 
gst. 41b. first past the post in the Manchester November Handicap. 

In what may be described as Major Beatty’s first year in abso- 
lute command of the stable the results seemed excellent. Colonel 


ST. MACLOU, M. CANNON UP 


McCalmont was second in the list of winning owners, with twenty 
races worth £18,140; but nevertheless several severe disappoint- 
ments were experienced. The number of seconds which the Bedford 
Cottage horses ran was altogether exceptional. Rising Glass was 
second in the Derby, second for the Leger, and second for the 
Eclipse Stakes, nothing that has ever happened in racing being 
more certain than that he ought not only to have beaten Cheers at 
Sandown, but to have beaten that clumsy, lumbering animal with 
the greatest ease. Glass Jug was second for the Oaks and second 
for the Knowesley Dinner Stakes at Liverpool. St. Maclou, as 
already remarked, was second in the Cambridgeshire. Zinfandel 
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was second for the Rous Memorial, and, it may be observed, re- 
duced his owner and trainer to a veritable state of consternation by 
his failure to produce in public anything approaching to his private 
form. Kilglass was second for the only race he ran that year at 
Ascot; Spinning Minnow was second in the Clearwell Stakes, 
Set Fair was second for the Double Trial Plate at Newmarket, 
Amoret II ran four seconds, and no doubt examination would show 
others. Of Rising Glass and Glass Jug Major Beatty had a very 
high opinion. ‘‘ What will you give me if I win the Derby and 
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Oaks for you?” he chaffingly said to Colonel McCalmont one day 
in the early spring, to which his friend replied, ‘‘ Let us begin by 
winning the Lincolnshire Handicap!” which was promptly done. 
Shortly after St. Maclou had won, Rising Glass and Watershed 
were tried with him. St. Maclou was set to give the three-year-old 
7 \b., weight for age being 20lb., and Rising Glass ran him to a 
length ; Watershed, a four year old, 8st. 41b., a long way behind. 
Rising Glass, by the way, was so much back at the knee on his near 
fore-leg as to be almost deformed, and when he was first taken up 
grave doubt was felt as to whether it would be worth while keeping 
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him in training. As it was, he won over £12,000 in stakes, and was 
second, as mentioned, for races worth a great deal more. Zinfandel’s 
failure as a two-year-old remains inexplicable. Set Fair had run a 
good race with Baroness La Fléche at Epsom, and soon afterwards 
she was tried with Zinfandel, Kilglass, and Centre-board. Zinfande] 


SAWDOWN 
West Daan’ States: 
DONCASTER Glasgow: Plate’ 
DONCASTER St Lager Stakes 
DONCASTER Juvenila Plate. ATRUSi 
DONCASTER Portland Plate | PER 
NEWMARKET Scurcy Nursery," 
HURST PARK | Strawberry Hill Nursery IRISH CAR”. 
NEWMARKET | 2nd Qetober Nursery” CANNIBA 
Gatwick Raven Plate / 
CATWICK Lowfield Nursery CAR 
if) NEWMARKET Bretby Nursery AC AR 
LEWES Lewes Nursery 7 A 
DERBY Chesterfield Nursery ‘BE 
MANCHESTER Farewell Handicap WHISPERER”: £100) 
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was asked to give her 10lb., and he beat her very easily. It will 
be remembered what a desperate race Baroness 'a Fléche and Rock 
Sand ran for the Coventry Stakes at Ascot, and it was natural 
enough, therefore, that Zinfandel should have been strongly fancied 
for his race an hour later the same afternoon. His great perfor- 
mance in the Cesarewitch is too recent to have been forgotten, and 
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that he ought to have won the Ascot Cup no one is readier than 
Morny Cannon to admit. The best of jockeys make mistakes, but 
few of them have the honesty and courage to say that they have 
done so. 

“I never came across a better loser than poor Harry 
McCalmont,”’ Major Beatty says. ‘‘ No matter how badly things 
were going, he was always cheery, kind, and thoughtful of others. 
When just beaten by the shortest of heads for the Cambridgeshire 
with St. Maclou, carrying 8st. 11 lb., his only remark to me was, 
‘Never mind, old chap, the horse did make a good fight for it, didn’t 
he?’ Many of us standing near thought he had won. Harry was 
always the same in defeat; one felt he knew that the best possible 
had been done, and he was contented. He was always fair to 
jockeys; I never knew him to say an ungenerous thing of anyone, 
much less an unjust one. We won just under £20,000 in stakes 
that last year of his life, and everything looked extraordinarily 
promising and rosy for the following season.” 

Had Colonel McCalmont lived to race in 1903 he must have 
had a great year. That Zinfandel was a considerably better animal 
than Rock Sand has, I think, been clearly demonstrated. He should 
have won the Derby and the Hardwicke amongst other races. 
Rising Glass, St. Maclou, Glass Jug, and other well-known horses 
were liberally entered, in many cases for stakes they could not have 
lost. They were, needless to say, disqualified by the death of their 
nominator—a rule which is frequently condemned by those who do 
not see why it is often highly desirable; but, nevertheless, after the 
loss of these engagements, the horses carrying the apricot jacket of 
Lord Howard de Walden won twenty-two races worth £9,915 ; 
for Lord Howard, who had already a few horses at Bedford 
Cottage, purchased from the McCalmont trustees twenty-eight of 
the animals in training at a valuation made by that sound judge, 
John Porter, late of Kingsclere. Lord Howard de Walden is 
perhaps not quite so keen about racing as some of his friends who 
are devoted to the great game would like to see him, but he takes 
more interest in his horses than appears to be generally supposed. 
Betting is of course no attraction to a man of his wealth; indeed, I 
fancy he likes to go through the stables and note the development of 
his horses almost as much as to see them race. Some of the names 
he invents are excellent—Centre-board for the son of Speed and 
Ballast for example. 

The contents of a trainer’s post-bag are often remarkably quaint 
and amusing. All sorts and conditions of men, for the most part 
utter strangers, send him letters containing inquiries, criticism, 
advice, abuse, expostulation, and (very rarely) a little praise. Major 
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Beatty has preserved some of his correspondence, and for pure, 
unadulterated impudence this letter from Bute Street, Clapham, is 
really hard to beat :— 

“DEAR SiR,” it ran, ‘‘I should be glad to know if Zinfandel is a 
good thing, as I have had it sent to me as good by a firm of 
advisers. I should be glad if you will let me know.—Yours truly, 
E. H—.” 

In most stables there is someone who bets, and prices would be 
short if trainers divulged the conclusions they had formed to every 
casual questioner ; but, the question of betting apart, the ‘‘ cheek ” 
of this is really sublime. 
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Here is another, if possible more peremptory :— 

‘“‘ CHEAPSIDE, May 26. DEAR S1r,—Mr. —— has sent me your 
horse Zinfandel as good in a circular, and wants me to put him Ios. 
on. Please say if it is good. Yours truly, E. C. E——.” 


Sometimes the trainer is kindly furnished with a little 
hint as to how he should conduct his business. Here is a speci- 
men :— 

“*S1r,—Why expose Argosy next week, when he can win a 
Stewards’ Cup, as per Ascot last year ?—Yours, etc., A LITTLE 
PUNTER WHO FOLLOWS YOUR STABLE.” 
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The following is written in a very friendly spirit, but seems 
almost too much of an attempt to ‘‘ run”’ the stable ? 


“DEAR Sir,—We all hope you will kinly give us A grand 
run in the most favoured race of the year with st. Maclou in 
the Cambridge. Nealy all the midlands is A going for your 
great horse, he is such a favourite with the Public who like to 
have there shilling each way, declare he is another Bendigo 
and that you will keep him for the Cambridge and have him 
specialey trained and kindley let mcall ride him and ride him for 
his dear life, for he will sure to get a shop for all us Poor People 
depend upon a great horse. You was the talk of Brum when you 
won Lincon and they are all waiting for Dear Col. to run the st. and 
have him ridden out for us Public like Bendigo did, and he will 
tread in the footsteps of veracity and never care wether sceptre 
runs or not he will beat her again. We implore you not to run 
st. Maclou in Duke of york stakes wate for the Great race on your 
favourite Ground and let us have another saying the 3 macs was 
in the first 3 of the beginning of the year and he is in the favourite 
race of the year the Cambridge. We hope you will Col. there is 
more honour in the Cambridge, the Duke of York stake is thought 
nothing of here. I hope it will be this, the macs, Col. Mccalmont, 
St. Maclou, Macall easy by length we do hope you will keep 
the St. for Cambridge do Dear Colonel.” 


This is evidently by the same affable adviser :— 


“DEAR Major,—We all hope now you are Certain to have 
M. Cannon up now frear Tuck has left England do let zinfandel 
make one of the greatest names and A house hold word by the 
Public and win the most Poplar race the Cesarewitch of the year. 
We do hope you will advise Lord howard be Waldron to miss 
Doncaster stakes has the few hundred Pounds is nothing to the 
honour, has it will occasion never before in history will Newmarket 
be has it will be on Cesarewitch day has zinfandel is most Poplar 
now though us Poor Backer have never been able to back it. You 
will never forget the Scene I warrant you and the Lord will never 
forget it, let Rising Glass win the Cup Mr. Beatty Please and never 
mind the stakes and let him come out in the Cesarewitch with 
M. Cannon up and win in A common Canter, has they will be all 
wondering and talking all the Autumn and winter what a great 
horse Persimmons son his. I do hope Dear major soon has the 
weights are out for the Doncaster stakes you will scratch him out 
and keep him specialley for the great race, what even the Papers 
say they hope to see him go for it. He will be the horse of the 
Century I am sorry to have to ask you once more. 
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Here he is once more. This time he was extremely anxious to 
back Glass Jug and was afraid that if he did not chip in with a little 
advice Lord Howard de Walden and Major Beatty might make a 
mess of it ; for if they did not want to bet their correspondent did :— 

“DEAR S1rR,—The Cambridgeshire will soon come round and 
Poor Mr. Mcalmont did want to win the race has it is one of the 
favourites of the year with the Public hoping you will keep the horse 
for it this year has was the favourite in the two the good named 
Glass Jug and he will win it for Lord Howard de Waldon. He 
deserves to win a Poplor Handicap and win Glass Jug would, has he 
will get in at A Beautiful weight and has he has not run this year 
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his weight will not be a big one has you enter him in races and with 
draw him they will know nothing about Glass Jugs form till just 
before the race and he his worth keeping for it. It would be a most 
remarkable thing if you win this years Cambridge with Glass Jug 
has the Public thought he was your best and you nearly won with 
St. Maclou and they will go for st. maclou and it is Glass Jugs time 
to win it easy I hope he does.” 

That Glass Jug was a filly and not a “he” is a detail which 
did not occur to the writer. Glass Jug’s win in the Wokingham, 
by the way, was most unexpected, and in one way rather an 
expensive success for the trainer. A lady had asked him to put her 
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on {£10 “‘if he fancied it.” He did not fancy it, had not a shilling 
on, but could not bring himself to disappoint the lady, and as the 
mare started at 20 to I with exaggerated chivalry sent her £200. 


This is from a believer in coincidences :— 

“DEAR SiR,—I hope I am not trespassing on your valuable 
time in writing to you but I feel I am Justified in Calling your 
attention to certain facts as regards some previous Winners of the 
Cambridge. In 1898 K. Cannon won on Comfray. In 1899 
K. Cannon won on Irish Ivy. In 1go00 Mr. Sullivan’s Birrell won, 
same owner as Irish Ivy. 1gor Mr. Witney’s Watershead won, 
same Letter commencing owner & Horse Name namely a W. Now 
this year Mr. Walden’s Watershead Should win the Cambridge, as 
the same Jockey won twice, the same owner won twice, now the 
same Horse should win twice if allowed to run. I am not writing 
to you as regards Betting purposes for my outlays are never more 
than Half Crown at any time I fancy a Horse, as I cannot afford 
any more, but I should like to have my 2/6 on at present prices if 
Watershed was Intended to run. If you think the above facts are 
worth your Notice a post Card with one word yes. or no. would 
greatly Oblidge Yours Respectfully, J. McG.” 

Unfortunately the coincidence, such as it was—Walden and 
Watershed both beginning with ‘‘ W’’—broke down, and I do not 
think Major Beatty agreed with J. McG. in considering it important. 


This is from a bookmaker who seems to have had a curious 
idea that Lord Howard de Walden’s horses ought to run for his 
special benefit if he kindly suggested the way :— 

** Sir,—I see you have Watershed engaged in the Great Jubilee 
Stakes. Do oblige me by running it, as I have already taken pounds 
on it at starting price. It was a splendid day for me when it ran 
and lost at Lincoln. I took pounds on it for the Lincoln Handicap, 
the fellows cursed you terrible when it was such a sell for them. 
I was delighted as it put pounds into my pocket that day, I could 
not have paid out had it have won. I know it cannot win the 
Jubilee Stakes and I dare lay hundreds. Will you kindly run it, as 
they all will have it laid starting price, it will be such a good day for 
me if it runs and looses. Trusting you will run it. Yours, A. H.” 

An Irish landlord, Major Beatty sees little of his property; 
indeed, after the passing of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Act in the 
early eighties his father declared that he could not afford to live at 
home, and took up his residence at Cherry Hill, in Cheshire, before 
going to The Moat. Major Beatty shoots, but hunting is his sport, 
and he never misses a day when he can get one. He was when in 
practice an excellent polo player, and did notable service as No. 1 
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for the Rugby team, often on the old pony shown in one of the 
illustrations—a grey when young, but pure white long before it died 
at an exceptionally old age. 

As a trainer one of his chief cares is thoroughly to study the con- 
stitution and temper of each individual horse, recognising the fact 
that practically no two are quite alike, and should not therefore be 
treated alike. He has had some particularly troublesome animals 
to deal with : St. Maclou aforesaid ; His Eminence, who sulks and is 
difficult to deal with ; Certosa, a queer hot-headed brute, and others. 
These last two are of course still in training, and there are some 
good-looking, well-bred two-year-olds. 


ZINFANDEL, AFTER WINNING THE ASCOT GOLD CUP, I905 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


On the chimney-piece of the study in which Major Beatty sits— 
a panel in which is shown in the photograph, unfortunately not a 
good one, but pictures of interiors are frequently difficult—is this 
sentence: “‘I shall pass through this world but once; any good 
thing therefore that I can do, or any kindness that I can show to 
any human being, let me not defer it, nor neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again.” 

Charlie Beatty warmly feels, cordially approves, and diligently 
acts up to this generous resolution. . 
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CHELTENHAM TOURNAMENT—MESSRS. G. A. THOMAS AND J. C. LLEWELLYN} 
(MEN’S DOUBLES HANDICAP) 


(This photograph depicts the “ back and front” game) 
(Photograph by Miss Murray, Cheltenham) 


BADMINTON 


BY S. M. MASSEY 


(All England Men’s Doubles Champion 1899, 1903, 1905) 


No article on the game of Badminton has ever been published in 
the Badminton Magazine, and it will perhaps be thought well that the 
omission should be rectified. A scientific game which affords healthy 
exercise, requires quickness of eye, limb, and subtle wrist, is bound 
to make its way; while the fact that it is played during the winter 
months renders it additionally attractive. Then, thanks to numerous 
experiments, it can be played equally well by artificial light. 

The remarkable growth of the game is ample proof of its popu- 
larity. The Badminton Association ten years ago numbered only 
some twenty clubs, now there are at least 200 affiliated to the latter, 
and the unaffiliated clubs must represent an additional 200. In 
Ireland Badminton has taken a strong hold, the interests of the 
game being looked after by the Irish Badminton Union, an off- 
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shoot of the Badminton Association, a society which has done a 
great deal of hard and useful work in the distressful country. 

The game takes its name from the Duke of Beaufort’s seat in 
Gloucestershire, but it was played a great deal in India before being 
seriously taken up in this country. It is nowa case of the pupil 
beating his master, as the Anglo-Indian player of to-day cannot hold 
his own against the English and Irish cracks, owing, no doubt, to 
the influence of polo, cricket, golf, tennis, etc., which can be played 
on a much cheaper scale than in England, while the necessity of 
playing the game in a covered court is a serious drawback in India, 
where outdoor exercise is the desideratum. Indeed, in India the 
game is looked upon more as a pis aller after an afternoon of polo 
or a round of golf. A man may have a knock-up at Badminton in 
a mixed four for half an hour or so before dinner. In short, the 
game is not now taken seriously in India. Although played occa- 
sionally over here out of doors in summer, it is, owing to the wind, 
a very poor substitute for the scientific indoor game; and the 
legitimate season does not begin till October, to end in March. 

Amongst its supporters are such well-known lawn-tennis players 
as Mrs. Larcombe (formerly Miss E. W. Thomson), Mrs. Sterry, 
Misses D. K. Douglass, C. Wilson, H. Lane; Messrs. S. H. Smith, 
G. Greville, H. N. Marrett, A. D. Prebble. Many others find it 
an excellent means of keeping eye and hand in for lawn-tennis, 
while for fencing and boxing, where quickness of foot is indispensable, 
it is equally valuable as a school of training. 

Badminton, like all games when played well, looks easy, but 
the tiro will be sadly disappointed if he expects to get to the top of 
the tree in a season or two. Some players, owing to a natural apti- 
tude, make far more rapid progress than others, but whether you 
reach the first rank or are only a moderate player you will obtain 
many happy hours of healthy exercise and amusement from the 
game. 

The doubles game is undoubtedly the most popular, so we will 
deal with that description first. The service, a most difficult art, has 
to be delivered underhand. ‘A service is deemed to be overhand if 
the shuttle at the instant of being struck is higher than the server’s 
waist.” There are very few good servers, a fact not at all surprising, 
as everything points in favour of the striker; but as only the serving 
side can score this is rather an advantage than otherwise. The slow 
drop service just over the first service line, and the lob down the 
middle line, are the most useful. A very fast service, although 
apparently difficult, is not so, but by way of variation it is decidedly 
effectual. Always during the rallies try to keep your opponents on 
the defence and at the back of the court. 
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Hard hitting (smashing) has become far more popular than 
hitherto, and its advantages cannot be over estimated; but do not 
smash while in all sorts of positions, and vary your strokes as much 
as possible by judicious drops, high lobbing, placing, and aiming (a 
very paying stroke) at your opponent’s body. Don’t in the middle 
of a rally suddenly remember you have not tried your own pet stroke 
—which every player has—and instantly without rhyme or reason 
fire off one or two to make up for lost time. Wait your opportunity, 
and remember the proverb ‘‘ Everything comes to him who waits.” 
It is equally as necessary to find out your opponent’s weak points 
as to avoid being tied up with your own, and one of the first things 
a tournament or match couple do is to discuss with one another any 
weaknesses in their opponents’ defence, and who is the inferior 
player. The latter should be played at as much as possible, but it 
is quite a mistake to turn an easy stroke into a difficult one—diffi- 
cult, that is, to the striker—by trying to pull it across to the weaker 
player. The better player will probably find a hard return more 
difficult to take than would the lesser light an easy one. In short, 
throughout a match, always try to make a stroke without any 
effort, and never get cramped. Good combination in doubles 
cannot be too strongly urged, and a thorough understanding with a 
partner is a valuable asset. Put self aside, and never for the sake of 
the gallery play entirely for your own opening. On the other hand 
do not hesitate simply because it is in his or her part of the court to 
take a stroke if you can get to it better than your partner, as it will 
be shortly the latter’s turn to do ditto, and if you combine well you 
will understand what to take and what to leave. If one player has 
taken the lead—in other words made the first attacking strokes— 
in a rally, he should with discretion follow the same up, as his eye 
at that particular moment is more in than his partner’s. A partner 
who is a good player will readily see this, and play a waiting game 
similar to that of No. 1 at polo. 

Ladies’ play has improved wonderfully of late, and the standard 
is much closer to that of men than in lawn-tennis; but with the 
exception of a few players everything is sacrificed to caution, the 
rallies in ladies’ games being both lengthy and at times somewhat 
tedious to watch, through the fact that they have not yet mastered 
the art of smashing and forcing the game. This may perhaps be 
accounted for by the circumstance that in mixed games ladies rely 
on the man to a great extent to kill the stroke, and do not when 
they play amongst themselves cultivate the stroke in question to a 
great extent. Long rallies and lengthy matches are very tiring for 
men, more so for ladies, and so a couple capable of finishing their 
matches off quickly would find themselves in a very strong position 
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when called upon to play off the finals. Only those who have seen 
the wonderful Devonshire pair, Miss M. Lucas and Mrs. Larcombe, 
can realise to what perfection the ladies’ game has been brought—this 
famous couple, although they have played in almost every first-class 
event since 1902, have not yet suffered defeat. Devonshire was the 
first county to start a club in England. 

The mixed game has during the last few years shot ahead wonder- 
fully, and in the matter of combination it is now a moot point, and 
an endless cause of discussion, as to whether the ‘‘ back and front ”’ 
game (the lady covering the front of the court and the man the 


EALING BADMINTON HALL, SHOWING TWO COURTS AND SPECIAL ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHTING 


(Photograph by Mr. C. Barnes) 


back) or the “‘side by side” game is the more paying. Certainly 
the first-named combination during the last season or two has been 
remarkably successful, a success due more, perhaps, to the fact that 
the supporters of the ‘side by side” have not yet learnt sufficiently 
well the counter, than to its individual merits, and it would not be 
surprising if the last-named combination is not on top again soon. 
There are very few ladies who have thoroughly mastered the art of 
playing the waiting game at the net. It is open to doubt, too, if it 
will ever become very popular with ladies, as they have so little of 
the game in return for the anxiety and patient watching of the 
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shuttlecock, and of always being on the gui vive to return a ‘“‘ drop ” 
or punish ashort return. Whatever may be said for the ‘‘ back and 
front’ game in a mixed (and there are many things to be said), it is 
not suited for ladies’ doubles, unless both ladies are equally good at 
playing “up” or “back” alternately: the strain of one player 
always being at the back is far too great. 

Men’s doubles perhaps give the spectators the best show for 
their money, and with so many good combinations now in the field 
the play of eight years ago can bear no comparison with that of the 
present day. Here again combination is all-important, and wins 
or loses many an important match. 

Those who wish to excel at singles will have to be possessed 
of extraordinary powers of endurance in addition to quickness and 
sound judgment. A single at Badminton is acknowledged by 
experts at lawn-tennis to be far more gruelling than a single at 
that game. Hard hitting does not tell so much as in doubles, 
a player having to harbour his strength, and play far longer for 
his opening. Judicious harbouring of one’s strength is one of 
the most important factors. The back service line is done away 
with in singles, the court being reduced in width from 20 to 17 ft., 
but the same length is maintained, viz. 44 ft. The high lob to the 
back of the court is about the most successful service, as it enables 
the scorer to get into a good position for the return stroke. 

Inter-club matches play an important part in Badminton, and 
it is hoped they will always continue to do so. To set aside every- 
thing to tournaments is a thing to be avoided. Matches foster the 
coming champions and promote keenness, and are free from the 
prize element, which tends to spoil a good many games. 

The annual matches between the two crack clubs, Ealing and 
Crystal Palace, are the most important inter-club matches. Up to 
some few years back the Ealing side had matters pretty much their 
own way, now victory generally falls to the last-named club in the 
mixed matches, and to the representatives from Norwood in the 
men’s, the Sydenham club being able to call upon no fewer than 
four past or present holders of the All-England Championship, as 
against Ealing’s two. Another club which has come rapidly to the 
fore of late is Richmond, while up north Lancashire has several 
good clubs. 

The All-England Championships were first played in 1899— 
one day only being found necessary with four courts available ; now 
four days with play on eight courts are barely sufficient to get 
the various events through, so great is the number of entries. In 
addition to the above, Middlesex, Surrey, Hampshire, and South 
of England Championships are now run, besides a number of 
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minor tournaments. With the exception of the Sussex meeting, 
which is limited to Sussex clubs, the others are open to all comers. 

The honour of representing England and Ireland is much 
coveted ; already four international matches have been decided—two 
in England and two in Ireland, the match taking place alternately 
in London and Dublin. 

So far the English players have had their own way, but if 
stronger players amongst the ladies could be found to represent 
Ireland the results should be far closer than hitherto. This season 


SOUTH OF ENGLAND CHAMPIONSHIP AT CRYSTAL PALACE, MARCH 1906 
(Photograph by Messrs, J. Russel. & Sons, Crystal Palace) 


the venue of the match will be Dublin, and it will, as hitherto, 
probably be decided at the Rink—an ideal place for the game. 

Not only in the British Isles and India has the game established 
a firm hold, but in all parts of the world, to wit, Cape Town, British 
Columbia, Falkland Isles, etc., while New York has several clubs, 
one of which is confined to bachelors and spinsters only, no married 
persons being eligible for active membership, except those who as 
members have married. 

Before long it is to be hoped an England v. America match 
will be added to the International fixture list, The American 
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players would receive a hearty welcome if such a match could be 
arranged, while there should be no great difficulty in getting a team 
of English players to visit the States. 

Drill halls are generally most suited for the game, but any hall 
capable of holding a court 44 ft. by 20ft. with a height of about 
18 ft. and upwards—the higher the better—is suitable. Some clubs 
are lucky enough to secure four courts, others having to content 
themselves with one or two. 

Ealing players have built a hall especially for Badminton, con- 
taining three excellent courts; and so great is the demand that 
it could be let twice over. From a sporting point of view the enter- 
prise has proved a great success, while from a sordid financial 
aspect (the hall being run as a limited company) the results are 
equally satisfactory. 

Not only in play has a great advancement taken place, but in 
everything connected with the game. The old Indian racket 
(costing about 3s. 6d.) now gives place to those costing anything from 
gs. 6d. to 15s., which are as near perfection as possible. The average 
weight of a racket is about 6 oz., strung with fine but very strong 
gut. It is a mistake to play with a very light racket, and ladies 
are rather apt to err on this point. A light racket is excellent for 
defence, but for all-round play a heavy racket is better, if it can be 
used without fatigue. 

The great difficulty of the past has been to secure a uniform 
shuttlecock in flight and weight; but after a great deal of experi- 
menting a fairly successful shuttlecock has been arrived at, although 
its life is short, two and sometimes three shuttlecocks being used 
in a match of three games of fifteen up. Some of the larger 
clubs use as many as eight or ten gross in the season—others, of 
course, fewer, according to the number of members and courts. 

Up to the present the supply has only just met the demand; at 
times a famine has been threatened—a contingency which, now 
that the manufacturers have recognised the rapid increase in the 
game, is not, one hopes, likely to occur again. Strange as it may 
seem, the shuttlecock industry is almost entirely confined to France, 
owing no doubt to cheaper labour, for it has been found impossible 
to make shuttlecocks by machinery. 

One cannot conclude this article without a word of praise to 
Messrs. G. W. Vidal and J. H. E. Hart, who have done so much 
for Badminton, and made the game what it is. They may rightly 
claim to be its pioneers in England, and they are undoubtedly the 
greatest authorities. 

Mr. Vidal has undertaken for a number of years the onerous 
duties of hon. sec. to the Badminton Association, only relinquishing 
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this post at the end of last season, and may rightly be looked upon 
as the “‘ W. G.” of the Badminton world. 

Mr. J. H. E. Hart drew up a code of rules in 1887 for the Bath 
Badminton Club, taking as his basis those used in Poonah twelve 
years earlier—these rules formed the framework of the laws of the 
Badminton Association. 


CHELTENHAM TOURNAMENT—MISS M. LUCAS AND MR. LLEWELLYN 
(MIXED DOUBLES HANDICAP) 


(Photograph by Miss Murray, Cheltenham) 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XXIV.—THE CHARMED BULLET 
A Tiger Story 
BY J. NUGENT 


THERE are people who find no difficulty in accepting the super- 
natural as the natural solution, so to speak, of any event at all out of 
the common, without caring to satisfy themselves whether in the 
first place it ever really took place at all, or if it did whether it 
cannot be accounted for much more easily in some more rational 
way. Now as to the occult I am a complete sceptic, yet I once met 
with an experience that I cannot persuade myself to look upon as a 
mere ordinary occurrence. 

I was Assistant Magistrate in Ajabpoor in the North-West 
Provinces, as they used to be called in those days, and was spending 
three months’ shooting through the wild country to the north of 
that district along the borders of Nepal. I had just two tents and 
an elephant and the few servants absolutely necessary in an expedition 
of the kind. 

One day a native came to my camp with a long story, only part 
of which I understood, for he spoke the patois of the jungle; but 
the gist of it was that a tiger had harassed his village the whole 
cold weather and he wanted me to shoot him. At first, as well as I 
could make out, only cattle had been molested, but of late he had 
taken to men and killed regularly every three days. They had 
sacrificed to half the gods in the pantheon, but two days before he 
had claimed his usual victim. The people were in terror of their 
lives, and hearing a sahib had come with an elephant they had sent 
the man to me to beg me to come. The shikari, for so he described 
himself, struck me as confused; and Khuda Baksh, who was acting 
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as my interpreter, evidently thought so too, for he commenced a 
cross-examination in the truculent style invariably adopted by a 
sahib’s servant to any native who will allow himself to be bullied. 

“A lame tiger and ye have to send for a sahib! Are ye all 
afraid?” he began, and proceeded to deliver a tirade about things in 
general. 

*“* He is a gaon war!” [a yokel], he exclaimed at last, contemptu- 
ously, after a long and excited controversy, turning to me. ‘ These 
jungle folk believe anything!” 

** Why, what does he say ?”’ I asked. 

“He saith there is an Aghori about the place, whom all the 
people dread. They think the tiger is his servant and obeyeth his 
orders. It is only since his coming that the trouble hath been.” 

I asked him what an Aghori was, and he explained that he was 
a kind of Hindu fakir that had given up everything, houses, clothes, 
even caste, and went about wandering in wild places naked, feeding 
on whatever he could pick up, however unclean—even the corpses of 
dead men dug up from their graves. ‘It is said,” he ended up, 
“that their god sometimes giveth them power to change themselves 
into beasts of prey, but these jungle folk are ignorant and supersti- 
tious, they read no books, sahib, and believe what their fathers and 
grandfathers believed before them.” 

Khuda Baksh was a bit of a character in his way. He was an 
old and well-known mahout, and he and his elephant Bara Kallie 
were well known as the staunchest shikaris in the province. He 
measured everybody by his own knowledge of woodcraft; it was 
perhaps because he had initiated a couple of generations of bigwigs 
into the mysteries of sport that he had such a poor opinion of the 
intelligence of sahibs in general. To me asa mere griff he used to 
lay down the law as befitted my ignorance. He was a Mussulman, 
yet with all the ways of thinking of the Hindus of his class, for he 
had been born and bred in the jungle, and for all his lofty scorn for 
the ignorance of the rustics, as he called them, he was in reality as 
superstitious as any of them. In fact, there was certainly a tentative 
note in his last sentence, as if he was putting out a feeler to see 
whether I, too, had any leanings that way. 

“Oh, of course,” I said, ‘‘an educated Mahommedan would 
laugh at such silliness as that.” 

He could not write his name, as I knew very well, and the 
sarcasm told. Besides, to be chaffed by a chota sahib was too 
much. He shrugged his shoulders sulkily and kept strictly to busi- 
ness for days, whatever I might do to draw him out. 

The shikari appeared disappointed that we were not going to 
start there and then. Next day a kill was due, hesaid, and perhaps 
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by going at once we might prevent it. It was not very far, we 
could get there before night, and so on. He was obviously afraid 
and wanted our escort, but I could not go at once, and at last he set 
out to return alone, praying me to tell no one he had come. 

Shikarpoor, the tiger’s happy hunting-ground, was twenty miles 
off, and it was late next evening by the time we reached it. It was 
one of the wretched fever-stricken villages that one comes across in 
those parts buried away in the forest, and so palpably a product of 
it that it emphasized rather than dispelled the loneliness of the scene. 
As we passed through it we could not see a soul, and an air of eerie 
desolation seemed to pervade the place. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Bara Kallie was got ready 
and we rode over from the camp to the village to make inquiries ; 
but nobody would tell us anything. One would have thought they 
had never heard of such a thing as a tiger in their lives. 

“Why, what do you mean?” I asked the little crowd that had 
gathered around the elephant. ‘‘ You sent to fetch me the day before 
yesterday, and now none of you will speak ! ” 

They stared at one another uncomfortably with open mouths, 
then began eagerly protesting that they had sent no one and knew 
nothing at all about the matter. 

“‘ Where is Tulsi Ray,” I asked, ‘“‘the man who came to my 
camp? Send for him and let me ask him.” 

Then it came out that he was dead. He had been waylaid and 
killed by the tiger as he was returning the evening before, and his 
death was evidently looked upon as a warning. 

Try as I might I could get no one to come with me, and it 
was not till next morning that the offer of unprecedented baksheesh 
at last induced another so-called shikari to act as guide, and even 
he nearly cried off at the last moment under a volley of vituperation 
from his wife. An extra rupee, however, finally closured the debate, 
the enemy retired routed though noisy still, while her husband climbed 
into the back seat of the howdah behind me, and we set off. 

We bumped and scrambled through the thick wood for hours, 
till at last we came to the river. It being the beginning of the hot 
weather this had shrunk to a single stream, which flowed in the 
centre far away in a waste of sand, while between it and us lay an 
island cut off from the main bank by the bed of what in the rains 
was one of the channels into which the river spreads itself, but 
which was now dry and sandy. Along this Ram Din, who now 
rejoined us, led me for some distance till under an overhanging tree 
he stopped. 

‘Look, sahib!”’ he said, pointing to a mark in the sand below, 
‘This is where he jumped down, He has gone across to the island, 
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It is the lame tiger.” He spoke in a whisper as if afraid of being 
overheard, though the channel was eighty yards across ; and when I 
proposed that we should return to the elephant he flatly refused to 
accompany me. He would climb into the tree, he said, and watch ; 
so leaving him carefully concealed in its branches, I hurried back 
myself, and we got the elephant across. 

The island was densely wooded, and should have been full of 
game; but it was empty as though swept by a pack of wild dogs, and 
not even an old boar broke cover. 

“‘ The animals have fled through fear,” whispered Khuda Baksh. 
“‘ Without doubt it is the home cf the tiger,” and as he spoke we 
came upon a lair. Whitening bones were scattered around, and 
from the dark shadow of a cane brake grinned a bleaching human 
skull. 

Roofed in as it was by overhanging boughs, and floored with 
rushes trampled into what at first sight looked like a rough mat, 
it suggested a rude hut rather than a wild beast’s den. A ghostly 
uncomfortable atmosphere hung about, and even Bara Kallie seemed 
to scent danger, for she thumped her trunk against the ground 
with a warning tung. Suddenly a monkey chattered in a tree 
ahead, then another further off; in a moment the whole forest was 
in full cry. The beast was on foot, and following the chorus we 
pressed on till we came to the edge of the channel that separated 
us from the mainland. It was a wide open space, but neither 
could we find pugs, nor was there any sign of Ram Din, though 
we got off to search. We could not imagine what had become of 
him till just under the tree in which he had been perched we found 
the footmarks of a man. 

‘** Confound the fool!” I cried, ‘‘he must have got down out of 
the tree and the tiger saw him and went back. Why couldn’t he sit 
still instead of spoiling a shot like that! ” 

But the mahout, who was bending down examining the ground 
attentively, was muttering to himself. ‘Far be the evil eye,” I 
heard him exclaim, in an awe-struck tone. Then standing up he 
said, mysteriously, ‘‘ These are not Ram Din’s footprints, Huzur 
(sir). See, there is no toe.” 

Nonsense! ”’ I cried, irritably. ‘‘ Whose else could they pos- 
sibly be? If they were not his, why should he have run away? Of 
course they’re his, and he has spoilt my sport. Do you think aman 
came down from the skies?” 

He shrugged his shoulders resignedly and climbed up the 
elephant’s trunk into his seat in silence. Then, when he had 
arranged his feet in the stirrups, he said, oracularly, ‘‘ We shall 

see, sahib; but it was not Ram Din who stood here.” And all the 
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way back to camp he wassilent and meditative: nor could I manage 
to extract from him what he meant. 

Next morning, when we went to the village, the whole place 
seemed deserted. The mat doors were fastened down tight as fora 
siege, and the only creature to be seen was a woman with dishevelled 
hair sitting on the ground and crooning distractedly. ‘‘ Hai, hai,” 
she wailed. ‘ Did I not warn thee not to go? But when would 
a husband listen to his wife? Alas, unhappy one! that thou 
shouldst have meddled with a bhoot”’ [demon]. 

It took some time before we could make out what had hap- 
pened, but at last we discovered that her husband had been killed by 
the tiger. At nightfall, she told us, he had run back from the forest 
speechless with terror, and at midnight the lame man-eater had 
come to the house, dragged him out of his hut, and torn him limb 
from limb in front of his own door. 

I was beginning to feel uncomfortable. 

** And who was your husband ?” asked Khuda Baksh, who was 
carrying on the conversation. 

“Why, sahib,” she said, ‘Ram Din Goojar, the young man 
you took with you on the elephant yesterday.” 

And at the name the old mahout’s face turned, I will not call it 
pale, but the colour of the whitey-brown mottled patch on Bara 
Kallie’s trunk between her two little twinkling eyes. 

“Allah re!” he cried, in consternation. “ Ram Din killed! 
It is true she wanted to keep him back.” Then after a pause he 
added inconsequently, still speaking to himself, ‘‘ He must have seen 
him in the tree.” 

Whatever fear had overtaken the woman, it was obvious that 
it was shared by her neighbours. Panic reigned, no man dared 
venture into the forest, for he felt as though the sword of Damocles 
were hanging over his head. The herds were afraid to take their 
cattle to graze, and those who had come from places around were 
driving off their beasts to safer grazing grounds. Shikarpoor was 
being deserted as a plague-stricken spot. 

The worst of it was that the scare quickly spread to my servants. 
A sudden slump seemed to have set in among their relatives, and 
one after the other came to me for leave on urgent private affairs to 
marry his daughter or bury his great-aunt, till at last my establish- 
ment was reduced to the cook and Khuda Baksh himself, my in- 
valuable factotum, who, with the quiet self-confidence of conscious 
genius, had constituted himself my bearer and table servant combined. 

He had changed of late, andin place of the haughtiness of his 
former demeanour, he now treated me with a deference almost 
embarrassing by contrast. 
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‘* What is the meaning of all this ?’’ I asked him, the second 
day after I had tried in vain to get some of the natives to give 
assistance. ‘‘ Why should they all be so terrified of this beast ?” 

He hesitated, looking at the ground, till I encouraged him. 
Then he spoke. 

“Your honour will remember about the Aghori?” he said, 
diffidently. ‘It is him they fear. They say he can do magic, and 
that to vex him is to die. It is by the tiger that he wreaketh 
vengeance on those against whom he hath a grudge.” 

I had suspected something of the kind before, though nobody 
but the old man himself had ever yet said a word about this 
wonderful personage who I was beginning to think was a fiction of 
his own brain. 

**But you,” I said, ‘‘who fear neither man nor beast. You 
don’t mean to say you believe this old woman’s tale?” 

I suppose he suspected me of sarcasm, for he answered depre- 
catingly, ‘‘ Your honour must not laugh. This country is not like 
Wilayat, nor is the forest like the town. Strange things happen 
in the jungle, strange things such as are not written of by the wise 
men of the West. Men do change into beasts, sahib; I have known 
it myself. When I was a boy there was a fakir in the village, 
and anyone who refused him alms was sure to lose a cow or a 
bullock by a tiger, till at last he could take what pleased him, like a 
Brahmanee bull in a bazaar. One day a Colonel Sahib came shoot- 
ing and hit a tiger. He followed him till he came to a stream 
where a man was sitting washing a wound in his leg. The Colonel 
Sahib asked what was the matter, and the man said, ‘ Why dost 
thou ask when it was by thee that 1 was shot?’ Then the sahib, 
growing angry, said it was a tiger he had fired at, not a man; but 
the other answered, ‘I, the fakir, am that tiger.’ Everyone knew,” 
he wound up, ‘‘and it is true, for my wife’s first cousin on the 
mother’s side was the sahib’s mahout.” 

He then set to work to induce me to leave the place and go 
on a march or so to Baghpattee, the best jungle in the district, he 
declared, where there was game under every bush and no bullet 
was wasted. Besides, Mozuffer Hussain was the head constable in 
charge of the police-station. I had no doubt heard of Mozuffer 
Hussain, who used always to show sport to the Commissioner Sahib, 
and had even been out with the Jungee Lat Sahib himself (the com- 
missioner-in-chief). He knew all the country for twenty miles 
around, and would of a surety give us shikar. 

As a matter of fact, were it not that it would have looked like 
running away, I should gladly have taken his advice, for there did 
not seem much chance of doing much where we were; but I had 
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spotted a likely place which I wanted to try, going alone on foot. 
So I told him that he was to send for Mozuffer Hussain and that 
we would march to Baghpattee when he came, but meanwhile I 
was going to have a hunt on my own account next day. 

He held up his hands in horror. It was certain death, he 
declared. To go alone even after a common man-eater was fool- 
hardy ; but this was no common beast, but a bhoot, as all the villagers 
knew. Besides, I had only the Paree dam. 

My Express had got jammed and I was reduced to a curious 
kind of gun I had picked up somewhere. It was a muzzle-loader 
built for shot or ball, like the well-known Paradox, the progenitor of 
which it may have been. ‘‘The Paradigm” its makers had christened 
it, Paree dam (Fairy’s breath) was the mahout’s poetical translation, 
and for this weapon he had the greatest contempt. I urged that a 
fairy’s breath was just the thing for a magic foe, but the matter was 
too grave for levity and the joke fell flat. Again and again he tried 
to dissuade me, and when at last he saw that I had made up my 
mind he solemnly produced a bullet which he besought me to be 
sure to use, as in it lay my only hope of salvation. He had made it 
on purpose from the prescription of an ancient Pir (saint). Lead 
was useless against a spirit, but this was of silver, and inscribed with 
a word so potent that no demon could turn it aside. With this, if I 
loaded with it, I might prevail if I would not be wise and give up the 
attempt altogether. I accepted the compromise, amused at his 
pertinacity, and promised what he asked. 

Next evening, after beating about all day without success, I 
was nearing camp on my way home when the bushes beside me 
rustled and a man stood before me in the path. He was stark 
naked but for a necklace of bones, and his fierce animal eyes and 
white fang-like teeth might have been those of a wild beast. 

‘* Baksheesh, sahib bahadoor (brave sahib),” he cried, stretching 
out his bony hand, ‘‘ baksheesh for the poor fakir.” 

He had come upon me so suddenly, and there was such a tone 
of menace in the professional whine, that involuntarily I stepped 
back, gripping the gun. 

He laughed mockingly. 

‘** Thou startest at a man, Farangi” (foreigner—a contemptuous 
term for Englishman), he sneered, ‘‘ thou that huntest after tigers ! 
Yet the tiger thou pursuest is more terrible than a man. Thou 
hast seen what came to those that helped thee. Beware lest it be 
thy turn next.” 

Hideous and repulsive as he was, the voice, the fair skin, were 
not those of a low-caste criminal or of one born a savage; yet, 
though the extravagance of bitterness in his voice savoured of 
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madness, there was no madness in his eyes, only deep implacable 
hate. 

*‘ Sahib bahadoor,” he said again, and the sarcastic emphasis on 
the adjective was unmistakable, “‘ go hence. Leave the jungles to 
us. Towns and cities are safer for ye, and women the game for the 
white man. Ask in the village who I am; I am the man tiger, and 
take warning, brave sahib!” 

There was a depth of scorn, a studied insolence in his manner 
that maddened me. Clearly the filthy apparition meant mischief, 
or at least thought to bully me with his absurd threats; or it might 
be he was trying to extort alms perhaps with violence. 

“Out of the way, swine!” I cried, a sudden fit of passion 
seizing me. ‘Do you take me for one of your wretched dupes? 
There, there is my baksheesh!” and I struck him full on the head 
with the barrel of the gun. In my rage I could have killed him 
where he stood. 

He reeled back haif stunned, but recovered himself at once, and 
for a moment I thought he was going to spring, but the blood blinded 
him, and bending down with a curse that sounded like an angry 
growl he glided into the brushwood as noiselessly and as lithely as a 
leopard, and in an instant was gone. 

The camp was almost in sight, and Khuda Baksh, who had been 
on the look-out, came towards me with a lantern in his hand to take 
the gun. 

‘*‘T’ve just met a madman,” I said, and told him what had 
occurred. 

“Alhamd il illah!” [Praise be to God], he ejaculated aghast, 
when I had finished, and without a word went back with the lantern, 
searching the path by which I had come. 

“You struck him, sahib?”’ he asked, when he returned, his face 
of the unwholesome colour I had seen before. ‘‘ Wa! wa! It was not 
well to strike a fakir. It was the Aghori,” he whispered, drawing 
close and sinking his voice. ‘‘ Allah guard us from harm this night ! ” 

I used to dine outside the tent as the weather was getting warm, 
Khuda Baksh, as I have said, acting of late as khidmatgar. That 
evening, as he was laying the table, he smoothed and resmoothed the 
cloth, arranged and rearranged each spoon and fork with mathe- 
matical and irritating precision. It was obvious he had something 
on his mind and was waiting for an opportunity to speak. At last 
out itcame. The cook and he wanted to sleep in the village, and 
as Mozuffer Hussain would probably arrive in the morning, and we 
were to march that day, he proposed that I too should ‘‘ convey my 
honour” to.the headman’s new cowshed, where my bed could be 

-made up comfortably. 
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“ What!” I cried, “you afraid, too! Why, what has come 
over you all—you who fear neither man nor beast?” (for this had 
been his boast). 

“Ah, Huzur,” he said, shaking his head, “‘ of a truth this thing 
is neither man nor beast: there is magic abroad. The Aghori is 
the tiger, and none may escape his wrath. Was not Tulsi Rai killed 
who brought khabbar [news], and Ram Din Goojar who for greed of 
pice showed the lair? Consider. In truth I marvelled at the island, 
for the tiger’s pug wanted a toe, the same toe as was missing in the 
man’s footstep; but your honour would not listen. But now what 
doubt is left ? There on the path near the stream are the marks of 
the man that stopped you. It is the same man, the second toe of 
the left foot is gone.” 

*‘And you think there is magic in that?” I said, chaffingly. 
“ Well, you are certainly all bewitched. But you have slept in a 
tent every day for a week and nothing has happened. Why should 
you be frightened now?” 

“Your honour struck him,”’ he answered, ‘‘ and of a surety will 
he be revenged. And to-day is the third day. He always kills on 
the third day.” 

It was useless to argue: that I could see at once. So panic- 
stricken had the old man become that, faithful servant as he was, 
one thing was evident—he had made up his mind that for no 
earthly consideration would he pass the night in the forest. I was 
his father and mother, he protested, but it was madness to stay, and 
kneeling and clasping my feet he besought me again to go with him; 
but I refused, making game of his alarm. 

Nevertheless it was with a pang, I confess, that after dinner I 
saw the last glimmer of the lantern that lighted him and the cook 
on their way, till it was lost among the trees. I lit a pipe to pretend 
that I was at ease, trying to persuade myself that I was enjoying the 
picturesqueness of the scene. But the old mahout’s terror had in- 
fected me. I could not laugh it off as I had tried to when he was there. 

‘What if there is real danger?” I began to think. The ghoul- 
like fakir’s evil scowl haunted me. It spoke revenge or the yearning 
for it. But what could he do, a naked unarmed man, unless 
indeed he was mad? There was that, no doubt, to reckon with. I 
knew that he believed in his own threats, I felt certain that he had 
managed to persuade himself of the possession of the supernatural 
powers he was credited with; but that was monomania at the most : 
he was not mad. There was nothing to fear, Saniioe, on that 
score. So far I might rest in peace. 

All the same I was uncomfortable, the vast loneliness oppressed 
me as it had never done before. I longed to be among men, even 
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the headman’s cowhouse would have been a palace and a pye- 
dog’s bark music. 

The smell of the hot weather was in the air; not a leaf stirred ; 
an occasional sambhur’s far-off call only accentuated the silence. 
The empty cooking tent shone white like a sheeted ghost ; there was 
no sign of life but a solitary vulture on a tree, its uncouth outline 
silhouetted against the starry sky. Doré might have taken the 
scene for an illustration for ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 

The stillness got on my nerves. In those gloomy woods all 
that was uncanny, all that was ghost-like and unearthly, seemed to 
brood, and thoughts crowded up tinged with the darkness that 
begot them. Do what I would I could not get rid of the notion that 
some weird, unhallowed drama was stealthily working itself out. 

“Can there be really some mysterious connection between 
this revolting man and the tiger?” was the question that kept 
asking itself in spite of me. It was certainly odd about the 
man at the island. Where had he come from, and was he the 
Aghori? Whatever it was that had stood under Ram Din’s tree, 
it must have been that which paralysed him with fear, as his wife 
described. That night, too, he was killed, the third day after 
Tulsi Rai, and he the third day after the previous victim—and 
to-night was the third night after Ram Din. 

*‘ Strange things happen in the jungle,” Khuda Baksh had said, 
and surely these things were strange? Here was a widespread 
belief accepted by generations of people concerning a matter of their 
daily life. Was the whole thing superstition pure and simple, or 
was there observation in it? Might a man, sunk already to the 
level of the beasts—— Great Scot! What was I coming to? This 
confounded solitude was telling on my mind. The sooner I got out 
of it the better. I stood up and knocked the ashes out of my pipe 
with a rat-tat that woke the echoes like shots. Bed was ready in 
the tent, and bed was obviously the best place for so nervous a 
sportsman. I turned in, and had soon forgotten my metaphysics in 
the deep sleep of the tired shikari. 

Towards two o’clock I awoke with a start ; a creepy feeling was 
upon me. I listened, but the only sound was the clank of the chain 
with which Bara Kallie was tied, and a roaming jackal’s howl of 
mocking laughter. I lit a candle and propped the rifle handy, still 
loaded with the wonderful bullet. 

Gradually, however, I persuaded myself I must have been 
dreaming, and was just dozing off again when the tent shook as 
something brushed against a stay-rope. This time there was no 
doubt. I started up and grabbed the gun. It must be the Aghori— ~ 
with a knife, no doubt. Then the purdah at the door was slowly 
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pushed aside, and as I covered the place with the barrel a tiger 
looked in. 

For a second I sat numb with terror, while he paused as if 
enjoying my fear. Then, as gathering himself for a spring he 
hurled himself upon me, I fired wildly. 


* * * * 


But the curious part of the story is to come. 

I was carried the sixty odd miles into the station unconscious, 
Mozuffer Hussain, as I afterwards learnt, arriving just in time to 
take charge of the arrangements. Then I was sent home, and it 
was a long time before I was able to return to India. 

Sometimes, generally when I was shaving, that shoot used to 
come back to me; but though I grew to think that my imagination 
might have been responsible perhaps for part of the impression it had 
left upon my mind, still I could never bring myself to think of it as 
an ordinary sporting adventure. 

Seven years after I met Mozuffer Hussain. He had retired 
from the police and had settled down in Allahabad, where I held an 
appointment at the time. He had written to me once or twice 
about some trouble he had got into, but I had not seen him since 
the Ajabpoor days till he came one afternoon to call. 

“Your honour remembers Shikarpoor?”’ he asked presently. 
have often wished to see you since.” 

“I am hardly likely to forget it while I have this to remind 
me,” I said, laughing, pointing to the great scar across my forehead. 
*“‘ Did you ever find out anything afterwards ?”’ 

*‘ Allah be praised that your honour escaped,” he exclaimed. 
** They still bless your name in the village. They told me when I 
went back how you had destroyed their enemy, and they and their 
cattle were at peace.” Then he dropped his voice, as he whispered 
confidentially : ‘I found him in the jungle, Huzur, that is what I 
wanted to say.” 

“You found him,” I said, interested in the fate of my only man- 
eater. ‘‘ Tell me about it.” 

‘*T lost my way in the forest,” he went on, ‘‘as I was going 
back to the outpost, and wandered about till at last I came to the 
river, and there in an island I found him dying. He was skin and 
bone, and I could see the bullet under the skin. Having some skill 
as a hakim [native doctor] I extracted it, but he died.” 

‘In the name of goodness, what foolishness is this ?’’ I asked, 
thinking he was mad. ‘‘ What or whom are you talking about? ” 

‘“‘Why, the Aghori, sahib,”’ he answered, puzzled; “ the fakir 
of Shikarpoor who tried to murder you in your tent,” 
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“‘ The fakir who tried to murder me,” I repeated, bewildered. 
‘No one tried to murder me. It was a tiger that attacked me.” 

He looked at me inquiringly for a moment. ‘Your honour 
can trust me,” he said, a note of disappointment in his voice, and 
evidently mistaking the cause of my excitement. ‘‘ You have always 
been my patron, my father and mother. Was it not through your 
recommendation that I won my case, and do I not owe my 
promotion to you? I told no one, sahib. Noone knows to this 
day that the man is dead or that I found him, no one but I and the 
vultures.” 

I was beginning to see light, I thought. The villagers must 
have told him a garbled tale, or could they have shot the Aghori 
themselves, I wondered, and fastened it upon me? I suggested 
something of the kind. 

He shook his head. ‘I have the bullet here,” he said, com- 
mencing to untie the corner of his waistband. ‘I brought it to 
show.” 

I stretched out my hand. ‘ Give it me,”’ I cried, eagerly, and 
he put it on my palm. 

I gazed at the little lump of metal in helpless amazement. Old 
and dinted as it was, there could be no mistake. It was a Paradigm 
bullet, and I fancy mine was the only gun of the kind that ever 
found its way to India. It was silver, too, and roughly scarred 
upon the base I could just make out an almost illegible ‘‘ Allah.” 

My visitor sat watching me while I examined it. ‘‘ Huzur,” 
he said at last, ‘‘ why should you fear to tell me? It was you that 
shot the man? ” 

I have no notion what I answered: I cannot answer yet. It 
is a riddle I have given up long ago as insoluble. 

If the whole thing was some strange freak of chance, some 
extraordinary, inexplicable coincidence, then all I can say is that 
the coincidence is as astounding as magic itself. But be that as it 
may, to this I can swear—that the bullet Mozuffer Hussain gave me 
that day, as found in the body of a man, was the identical one made 
for me by Khuda Baksh and which I fired at the tiger. It was the 
charmed bullet. 
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BEHIND A SCREEN 


SHOOTING AND FISHING ON THE ICE 


BY A. PITCAIRN-KNOWLES 
With Illustrations by the Author 


THE enthusiastic sportsman is ever in search of novel experiences, 
and perhaps it has not occurred to many readers that one of the 
most delightful holidays could be spent on the Continent in mid- 
winter by anyone who cared to set out equipped with a gun, a rod, 
and a pair of skates, to a country like Holland, for example, when its 
numberless waterways, canals, and lakes become covered with thick 
ice. At these times such regions have joys to offer to the sportsman 
that are little dreamed of by the inhabitants of our island, where 
winter has but few charms. I have named Holland, where the 
traveller bent on sport of different kinds may expect to spend some 
of the happiest times imaginable, because I know from experience 
that in this pleasant country, so close at hand, the desideratum may 
be obtained. 

Of Holland as a skater’s Paradise much has been written, but 
as a hunting-ground for the shooter and the fisherman it is as yet 
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little known in mid-winter by those who seek their pleasures away 
from English soil. Shooting and fishing on the ice have as yet few 
devotees, but the spread of winter sports in general is beginning to 
make us realise the possibilities for the gun and the rod in regions 
hitherto little explored. Holland is, however, by no means the only 
place that is capable of attracting the shooter and the fisherman to 
its winter pleasures. Germany, Sweden, and more distant parts of 
the Continent possess similar attractions which anyone who wishes 


ON THE ICE 


to form a conception of the delights of the above-named sports 
should become acquainted with. From the following account I 
trust enough may be learned by the reader about some of the 
methods employed to enable him to try his luck himself should he be 
inclined to do so. 

Holland is one of the chief resorts of wild-fowl, and during the 
winter especially the gunner is offered ample opportunities for a 
good day’s sport, excellent bags being often obtained when the lakes 
are transformed into vast stretches of thick, black ice. Duck- 
shooting with decoys has numerous devotees who during the severe 
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months cut out a space on the ice and shoot from behind a screen, 
or otherwise concealed. Shooting for profit is very general in those 
parts, and the abundance of wild-fowl in Holland, with its favourable 
natural conditions, enables many a family to makea livelihood out of 
what others regard only as a sport. 

The accoutrements of the professional wild-fowler are very 
plain, and many of them with their appalling rusty firearms—one 
can hardly call them guns, all out of proportion in length of barrel— 
remind one of our grandfathers. Skating along the canals of Fries- 
land one frequently meets some of these quaint sportsmen pushing 
their monster guns and the day’s booty along on an old-fashioned 
sort of sledge, specially constructed for this purpose, or dragging 
their faithful dog over the slippery surface of the frozen waterways, 
skimming along towards their cosy huts. They are mostly genial 
and pleasant people to whose care the stranger desirous of being 
initiated into the peculiarities of their shooting may well entrust 
himself. 

It will be of no little interest to many of our readers to have 
laid before them the experiences of a relative of :nine, an English 
gunner, who for fourteen years devoted most of his spare time to 
wild-fowl shooting in Holland, and who during that time became 
thoroughly acquainted with a kind of sport of which we know but 
little, if anything at all—namely, wild-fowl shooting from screens 
on frozen lakes. Let me therefore relate in his own words the 
ways and means of making this kind of shooting in mid-winter, 
amid ice and snow, a success, so that those in search of similar 
pleasures may know where to go and how to proceed :— 

*‘ When in winter the lake on which you intend to shoot is 
frozen over, you will have to break the ice in front of your screen 
before you can have any sport; and, according to the thickness of 
the ice, there are various ways of making an opening. But first you 
must see that the bottom of the boat is covered with tin, or it 
would not stand the rough work of pounding through ice ; and you 
should also have two small keels made and covered with a bit of 
iron about an inch broad, wide enough apart to form twe skates, so 
that you can push your boat over the ice when it is sufficiently thick 
to bear the weight. 

The easiest plan is, of course, to row your boat through the 
ice if it is so thin as to let you get your oars in, and if it is too 
thick for this, but not strong enough to bear your weight, you must 
pull yourself through with a boathook. For this, stand up in the 
bows of your boat and, hook in hand, lean forward and catch the 
ice, then draw yourself forward. The hook must not be round, but 
straight, like a spike, at right angles to the pole. By throwing the 
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weight of your body first on one leg and then on the other you can 
produce a rolling movement in your boat—not sideways, but fore 
and aft movement. If the ice is strong you can do this violently, 
but if it is thin you must work the boat gently, as the ice might 
break too much and you could not then pull yourself along. When 
you get near your screen do not go straight at it, but make for a 
point in front of it, and then pull towards it. The wind blowing 
from the screen will then drift the bits of ice down the lane you have 
made, and you will thus get quit of a great deal of ice. 


A DUTCH PROFESSIONAL WILD-FOWLER SETTING A TRAP FOR THE 
DESTRUCTIVE MARTEN 


And now for making the opening. Having pulled yourself, or 
rowed, through the ice to break it, bring your boat up to the screen, 
standing amidships, rock it slowly sideways, and let the wind drift 
you away; so you will break the ice into smaller pieces and get it 
away from the screen. You can then begin again from the screen 
until the opening is nearly free of ice; the wind will float away the 
rest. Should there, however, be no wind, you will have a good deal 
of trouble, for the water constantly freezes over, and you are obliged 
to break the ice again every now and then. 
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When the ice is stronger, but still dangerous, there is another 
way of getting your boat through, but it is a very laborious method. 
Get on the ice, and taking hold of the bows of the boat with both 
hands lift them up and draw the boat towards you ; then press them 
down, at the same time being prepared each time the ice breaks to 
bring your knee on to the boat—you are all the time going back- 
wards and pulling the boat after you. This is very hard work, not 
to say dangerous, and you may get a ducking. You should also 
have spikes to the soles of your boots or sabots, else you are sure to 
slip into the water when you draw the boat towards you. 

But when the ice is strong enough to bear your weight and 
the boat, you adopt another plan for making an opening. Provide 
yourself with a large axe and boathook, and (your boots or sabots 
being spiked at the bottom) push your boat over the ice to the 
screen. Having traced out the dimensions of the space of open 
water you want, proceed to chop through the ice along the line 
marked out. After having done so for about three to four yards, 
cut at right angles, and then make a square. To save time and 
trouble you can detach this square bit of ice by pushing the boat on 
to it, or if that is not sufficient weight, get into it. As soon as it is 
loose stand on the edge of the main ice, and with the spike of the 
boathook force one side of the loose bit under the ice at your feet, 
then seize hold of the farthest part with the hook and draw it 
towards you, finishing with a strong pull; this will send it sliding 
some distance under the ice. Now chop away another bit of ice, 
and continue to break off bit by bit, until you have made a sort 
of circular ditch. You will thus have got a large island of ice in 
the middle, which you may still have to detach from the land at 
your screen. When it is quite loose, push it with your boathook 
away from your screen, or let the wind take it to the furthest 
extremity. 

You will probably be able to get rid of this large piece without 
breaking it. Get your boat on to the main ice, and, when the loose 
bit has drifted to the side, run your boat on to it and get in. The 
weight will gradually press one end down, and the water coming 
over it will also assist in submerging it. Do not be too hurried in 
this, but see that the end sinks well; then, in your boat, seize hold 
of the main ice with the hook, and draw yourself, boat, ice, and all, 
to the side; then step out and pull the loose bit slowly and steadily 
under you; should the piece, however, break, you can resume the 
same plan. At last you will have a fine bit of water free of ice. 

All being now ready you can proceed to lay out the decoys. 
Of the wooden ones place dunbirds, scaups, goldeyes, etc., in the 
centre of the water; also a live duck or two, and the rest of the 
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latter near the side of the ice, so that they can get out and stand on 
it if they wish. Place the wooden ducks also on the ice at the edge. — 
Get some clods of earth or bits of peat, and put a few near the 
water, and also ten or fifteen bits some distance off on the ice. 
Dunbirds and such-like are sure to pitch on the water, or if they do 
alight on the ice it is only for a moment. The wild duck, on the 
contrary, generally settle on the ice first and walk towards you. 
Remember you can take a much longer shot when they are on the 


ON THE WAY HOME 


ice than on the water; the whole of their bodies are exposed, and 
the ricochet of the shot will tell as well. 

It is a glorious sight to see duck waddling slowly towards you, 
but if the opening is very large it is most annoying when they walk 
up to the furthest corner and there remain, standing on the edge of 
the ice and pluming themselves, often falling asleep. 

When thaw sets in you frequently run the risk of your opening 
soon becoming too large, and the furthest parts getting out of range. 
Ice thaws much sooner in exposed parts, such as lakes, than in 
sheltered parts, as ponds and ditches. For here the wind blows the 
water on the ice—the waves are always lapping away at one point 


and eating into the side; while there it is only the atmosphere to 
affect the ice. 
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I must not forget to give a word of caution. When thaw comes 
on and the ice becomes rotten, large pieces often get adrift and float 
away with the wind. Now at daytime you can see them coming, 
and you should watch if there is any chance of a bit floating against 
your decoys. But at night it is often very troublesome. I have 
seen wild duck so startled by a bit of thin ice drifting against them 
as to cause them at once to fly off, and it also alarms the decoys; 
but when a large piece is coming on you must get into your boat at 
once, and either break the ice to small pieces, or else, with the boat- 
hook, tow it away out of the line of the wind. Many a fine decoy 
has been lost by ice passing over it, and before it could be rescued it 
was drowned. 

In Germany, duck-shooting on the ice is also frequently 
practised. Large openings are made by cutting the ice away at 
places where the ducks are accustomed to feed, and call-ducks are 
made use of to attract the passing birds within shooting distance. 
In the grey dawn or evening twilight excellent bags are frequently 
obtained. 

In the Fatherland, too, especially on the coasts of the Baltic, wild- 
goose shooting is often prolific of sport of the most exciting character. 
There are different ways of securing this shy and cautious bird, as in 
all countries where opportunities of shooting it offer themselves, but 
not the least interesting is the method adopted in winter time, when 
snow covers the ground and the surface of frozen waters. The 
more plentiful the snow, the more advantageous for this pursuit ; 
first, because the geese are more careless owing to want of food, 
secondly, because the shooter, by clothing himself in white, can 
frequently deceive the birds. The geese are then in the habit of 
settling upon the open spaces and, as night approaches, going to 
roost upon the ice. These spots can easily be recognised during 
the daytime, and if the gunner, wearing his white costume, will 
repair to one of them in the evening, he will, in all probability, find 
excellent sport. Clad in his long gown, legs covered with a pair of 
white trousers, and cap and boots concealed from the view of the 
birds in the same manner, it is possible to remain unnoticed by the 
geese, but only if no sound or movement betrays the presence of a 
human being. Their hearing powers are almost as keen as their 
eyesight, and if the snow be frozen hard the disguise will be of little 
avail. Other stratagems may then have to be resorted to, the best 
of which is to erect an ice hut after the following plan :—Four poles, 
each measuring from about four to five feet in length and furnished 
at the bottom with iron spikes from about three to four inches in 
length and about three-fifths of an inch in thickness, are driven into 
the ice, near the haunt of the geese, so as to form a quadrangle, 
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each side measuring about six feet and a half. By using a gimlet, 
corresponding in thickness to the desired hole, the poles may be 
firmly secured in the ice without any great difficulty. To each pole 
three hooks are attached, one at the top, one in the middle, and one 
at the bottom, and a white cotton cloth, of a size sufficient to cover 
the whole frame, is fastened to these hooks by small rings of a 
corresponding number. In this cloth the sportsman will cut several 
round holes, through which he will be able to see the geese swimming 


A DUTCH FISHERMAN AT WORK IN MIDWINTER 


about, and so pick his time for standing up and shooting over 
the cloth. 

In England we have none too many opportunities of employing 
the German’s mode of warfare just described, but the punt, rigged 
in white sheeting to harmonise with midwinter’s white garb, is 
occasionally used in the chase of the goose when the fowler has to 
make his way through snow-covered drift ice. 

While ice and snow bring thrilling and much-enjoyed experi- 
ences to the shooter, their advent will not constitute quite as happy 
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an event for the fisherman; but the latter finds ways and means 
of continuing his fascinating toil in the wake of wary fish when a 
severe frost holds undisputed sway. 

The most ardent angler will not assert that fishing through ice 
is a wildly exciting pastime, and certainly none whose ideal sport is 
whipping the stream for trout, or engaging in a contest of strength 
and skill with the salmon, will expect to find keen delight in this 
exercise of stolid patience. But let anyone only once be persuaded 
to try his luck in the Baltic (to pick one of the most tempting 
fishing grounds) during that part of the year when the almost tide- 
less waters are covered with a white solid surface, and see if he will 
not wax eloquent upon the charms of this novel experience. The 
Baltic Sea, even in summer with all the opportunities it affords for 
a fishing holiday, has yet to win its fame, while comparatively few 
sportsmen from centres more distant than Stockholm visit its shores 
after winter has bound its countless islands together. 

Supposing some readers have decided to try this new field 
under my guidance, we will entrust ourselves to the steamer at 
Stockholm early in the morning. Donning our fur coats, our feet 
encased in large straw snowshoes, we sit on deck snug and warm. 
Ice breakers have been plying regularly, keeping a clear opening for 
the traffic between the different villages, so as soon as our ship is 
clear of the harbour she has only to run into the narrow passage 
that has been made for her. On she goes, bravely battling against 
great blocks of ice which impede her course till the fishing ground 
is reached. We leave the ship and find ourselves walking upon the 
solid sea. Little is the cold felt as we trudge along in straw boots, 
dragging our little toboggans freighted with tackle and all that is 
necessary for our day’s fishing. We proceed to make holes in the 
ice and to drop our lines through them. We need not confine our- 
selves to a single hole apiece, as it is possible for each of us to keep 
our eyes on several simultaneously; so after making a sufficient num- 
ber, we bait our lines with little artificial fishes, and fasten each 
reel toa simple wooden construction wedged into the ice. This 
cunningly devised little apparatus is equipped with a signal-like 
arm which drops whenever an unwary fish has seized the bait 
and begun to draw out the line. Hundreds of rivers flow alike 
into the Baltic, and with them freshwater fish of many kinds, 
thus catches varied enough to please the most fastidious fishermen 
are obtained. 

So intense may be the cold that from time to time we have to 
break the new coatings of ice which form over our miniature fishing 
lakes in order to be enabled to continue our sport; yet with a bright 
sun above our heads and with the excitement afforded by an 
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occasional bite and the landing of a hungry victim it causes us little 
inconvenience. 

In Germany, where fishing is much practised, and outdoor life 
loses little of its charms when the mercury sinks far below freezing 
point, the wielder of the rod may be frequently met with as soon as 
the ice is thick enough to bear him and he is able to lure a few 
pounds of pike or what not on to the baited hook dropped through 
a small opening in the ice. Enveloped in a thick coat or fur, with 
his feet placed in a bundle of straw and a flask containing a warming 
stimulant within arm’s reach, the 
placid German angler may be 
constantly seen braving the win- 
ter’s elements on the lakes that 
abound in his native country. 
The beautiful wide stretches of 
water that embrace Berlin area 
favourite haunt of the angler, and 
his presence is frequently re- 
warded by substantial catches. 
Fishing through the ice is made 
quite a speciality of in the pic- 
turesque Spreewald, a tract of 
land intersected by countless 
canals and waterways not many 
miles from Germany’s capital. 
This, however, is more the hunt- 
ing ground of professional fisher- 
men, and net fishing takes the 
place of the sportsman’s rod and 
line. Surprisingly good catches 
ae thus obtained. I remember A SPREEWALD FISHERMAN IN HIS 
whilst skating through the Spree- WINTER DRESS 
wald arriving at a tiny village 
in time for the mid-day meal. The bill of fare not suiting my taste, 
I was promptly marched off to the nearest fisherman and asked to 
select my meal from the copious contents of a net hauled from under 
the glistening surface of a frozen rivulet. As there were some six 
or seven different species of fish to choose from, I had little difficulty 
in satisfying my requirements. I had some similar experiences 
during a skating expedition in Friesland. In out-of-the-way places 
where the natives lived on bread and cheese it was frequently possible 
for me to vary my monotonous menu by applying to a fisherman 
who would bring forth the desired change from under the ice.” 
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FREAKS AND FEATS AT GOLF 


BY F. KINLOCH 


AFTER the bustle of the summer and autumn play, when the toilers 
have gone back to their daily task, then is the time for the faithful 
few who are left on the links to try what has been called ‘ circus 
golf.” In a small circle men are apt to get tired of playing the 
same match day in, day out, at the same odds, and welcome a 
novelty in the way of handicapping. 

One of the best forms of this kind of ‘‘ freak” golf is the 
limitation of a good player to one club, his adversary (who is, of 
course, a worse player) being allowed his full set. Though at first 
sight it would appear that the man who has only one club is very 
severely handicapped, in actual practice this is not so, and it is 
wonderful what feats a good player can perform with his solitary 
weapon. Some years ago Lord Dudley challenged Mr. Charles 
Hutchings to play him over the Pau links, the condition being that 
Mr. Hutchings was to play with his putter only. With this weapon 
—well known on many links, one of Park’s dog-legs, slightly lofted, 
and with a rather springy shaft all whipped—Mr. Hutchings went 
round the Pau course in an extraordinarily small score, very few 
strokes worse than he would have taken with all his set. 

Mr. R. Maxwell has played the same kind of match at North 
Berwick, against a player whose handicap was about six. With 
his putter Mr. Maxwell carried the rocks at Point Garry off the first 
tee, while his opponent, with all his clubs, had to play short. That 
hole settled the match ! 

If given a choice most men would choose a cleek or driving 
mashie, though some, Mr. J. R. Gairdner for one, who has 
played a good many of these matches, prefer a short baffy-spoon. 
But whatever club is selected, it is wonderful what command can 
be obtained over it in a very short time. Even delicate little chips 
can be negotiated if the ball be not lying badly. Of course there are 
certain distances which are almost impossible: for instance, if you 
are fifty yards away from a bunker with the hole close to it on the 
other side; but here the science of the game comes in, never 
to give yourself this distance. Constantly you have to play with 
your head, and there is no doubt it is a variation of the game that 
teaches a player to try to place his ball for the next shot, an art 
which is fast being lost in this age when everyone “ goes for” 
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everything. It is also a practical illustration of the theory that we 
all carry too many clubs. 

Mr. F. G. Tait, when a boy at St. Andrews, never carried more 
than three clubs—driver, cleek, and iron, and to this may partly be 
attributed his great command of the latter weapon. If a laid-back 
mashie be added, I believe for all practical purposes we have a com- 
plete set. Certainly no boy should be allowed more, and until he 
reaches the age of discretion no boy should be allowed a caddie. 

The mention of Mr. F. G. Tait reminds one of another form 
of handicapping, viz. a right-handed player being required to play 
left-handed. Mr. Tait once lost an important match at North 
Berwick at the last hole by not being able to play left-handed, his 
ball having gone close against the wall of the club-maker’s shop off 
the tee. With that thoroughness which always characterised him, 
he at once resolved that this should not happen again, and set 
himself to learn to play left-handed. Staying in a country house 
one morning on an off shooting-day, he took out a lot of balls to 
practise with, and began driving them towards the house about 
160 yards away. The fifth ball crashed through the dining-room 
window, and Mr. Tait was requested to give himself more scope! 
With reference to playing left-handed, it is a mistake for anyone 
who is naturally left-handed to think that he must therefore play golf 
left-handed. It is well known that the left hand and fore-arm 
constitute for most right-handed players the predominant partner ; 
therefore, if a man who is left-handed follow his natural bent he 
will lose a very great advantage. As an instance, Mr. R. Maxwell is 
left-handed in most things. It is owing in a large degree to his 
great power in his left hand that he is able to make those long, low, 
iron shots up to the hole which are such a feature of his game. 
This almost opens up a field for discussion: Do the naturally right- 
handed players play on the right side of their ball? But this is a 
digression. Among the leading players of the day who have taught 
themselves to play left-handed is Harry Vardon, and it is said that 
his right hand can give his left a third and make a good match. It 
follows as a problem in Euclid—Given the above proposition as true, 
how would Harry Vardon, left-handed, play against an ordinary 
scratch player ? 

Another form of “freak” golf is for a man to play with one 
hand, and in this connexion it is well to remember the racket 
stroke—the back-hander is always the hardest. It will be found 

that a man naturally right-handed will get a longer shot with a left- 
handed club played off the forearm. The club, however, must 
be light; a lady’s club by preference. The chief difficulty in 
playing one-handed is to master the little chip shots. Putting 
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one-handed is very. easy. I wonder, indeed, that more players who 
are-liable to miss short putts do not try it. 

There have also been matches played on one leg. This isa 
very difficult method and one not to be attempted often. But surely 
the most extraordinary “freak” challenge in the annals of golf is 
recorded in the minutes of the Wemyss Golf Club, where we read 
that one player challenged another to play a match, the challenger 
to play with a bottle and receiving three strokes a hole against the 
other man with one club. History unfortunately does not relate 
whether the match ever came off, far less how many bottles were 
broken. It is perhaps only natural to assume that several had been 
“cracked” before the match was made. 

Stories of old-time golfers who drove golf balls off gold watches 
are many. Old Willie Park was always ready to back himself to do 
this without touching the watch, and Mr. R. T. Boothby has in his 
possession a watch which has gone through the ordeal. The old- 
time golfer had a very easy swing, in contrast to the modern 
forcing style. It is doubtful if any of the present-day professionals 
would undertake to perform the same feat. 

We may now turn to what may be called “feat golf,” though 
there is plenty of the ‘‘ freak” element intermingled with it. Pro- 
minent in this kind of match are two which have been played 
from the first hole at North Berwick to the top of Gullane Hill, 
and vice versd. Mr. B. Hall Blyth was the pioneer of this idea, 
for he played his own ball against Mr. G. Dalziel and Willie 
Campbell. Stringent rules were drawn up. The match was to be 
along the seashore save at certain points where the rocks made it 
impossible. It was allowable to change balls in progress, and 
Mr. Blyth, who completed the distance in 135 strokes and won, has 
the three he played with framed in a glass case. 

To those who do not know the district it may be explained that 
as the crow flies the distance is about four and a half miles, but by 
the seashore it is about six. Stretches of very fine sand are inter- 
sected by ridges of rock, and there is one particularly bad spot, 
Archerfield Point to wit, where below, stretching from a rocky wall 
to the sea, are fierce, tooth-like rocks, while above there is a narrow 
pass, of about twenty to thirty yards broad, of rough grass, bounded 
on the other side by a wood through which runs a cart road. The 
length of this pass is about fifty yards, and extreme caution has to 
be shown here. Mr. Laidlay holds the record of this novel course. 
One summer afternoon after the rounds at Gullane, it occurred to 
him and Mr. W. de Zoete to play from the top of Gullane Hill to 
the last hole at North Berwick, Mr. Laidlay conceding twenty-five 
strokes. The first hazard was a severe one in the shape of a barley 
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field which had to be crossed before the sea beach could be reached. 
Mr. Laidlay accomplished the course in the score of eighty-six 
strokes, Mr. de Zoete coming to hopeless grief at Archerfield Point. 
Oddly enough Mr. Laidlay lost almost all his strokes when near 
home on North Berwick links. He told me that when you are 
driving at large, even on a green you know well, you get into all 
kinds of hazards you never dreamt of, and that is what happened 
to him. When practically “‘in the straight” he lost quite ten 
strokes. Still, eighty-six is a pretty good score, and he only changed 
his ball once. It must be said that the match took place many years 
ago, and Mr. Laidlay has no wish to repeat it. 

Feats of endurance in golf form another phase. Mr. W. G. 
Bloxsom has twice done a record in this line. The first took place 
at Musselburgh when he and Bob Ferguson between the hours of 
6 a.m. and 7 p.m. completed no fewer than sixteen rounds of the 
nine-hole course. And it is worthy of additional notice that Bob 
Ferguson averaged forty per round, an extraordinary performance. 

Encouraged by this feat Mr. Bloxsom undertook another, which 
is described in the minutes of the Royal Aberdeen Golf Club, quoted 
in extenso—‘ Tuesday, July 6th, 1875. This day Mr Bloxsom 
appeared to play the 12 rounds and walk the ten miles he had 
undertaken to do at the last dinner, in one day of 24 hours’ dura- 
tion. He began work at 6 a.m. in the morning, and finished his 
twelve rounds between 8 and g p.m. He afterwards walked from 
the first milestone on the Dee-side Road to the sixth at Mill Timber 
and back to the School Hill, where he arrived at 1.15 a.m., thus 
triumphantly performing his task with some hours to spare. Dur- 
ing the day he kept up his strength by copious libations of ‘ Lemco’ 
in a liquid form, with cold food in comparatively small quantities 
every three or four hours. (It is calculated that the 12 hours 
entailed 42 miles walking.)”’ 

The chain of links on the East Lothian coast lend them- 
selves to similar matches. Thus for many years Mr. W. G. 
Bloxsom and Mr. James Law used to play a five green match in one 
day against Mr. B. Hall Blyth and Mr. G. Dalziel. The start was 
made from North Berwick at 7 a.m., then half of Gullane and half 
of the old (ever-lamented) Luffness courses were played, and lunch 
taken at Old Luffness. The remaining holes of Luffness and 
Gullane were then finished and the party proceeded to Muirfield, 
winding up at Archerfield (private course). This record was beaten 
by another foursome in 1895, the courses numbering six, New 
Luffness being included, the others being the same. It may be said 
at once this last feat has not been emulated. Golfers of the present 
day seem lazier than their predecessors. 
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THE MASTER, MR. H. R. LANGRISHE, AND THE DOG PACK AT KNOCKTOPHER ABBEY 


HUNTING IN KILKENNY 
BY CYRIL F. FLEMING 


KILKENNY and hunting have been synonymous since 1797 when 
Mr. John Power (afterwards Sir John Power, Bart.) established a 
pack of foxhounds near Ballyhale and hunted them in partnership 
with his brother Richard. Being at that time practically the only 
county pack in the South of Ireland, they did not confine themselves 
to Kilkenny, but went far afield into Wexford, Carlow, Wicklow, 
and Queen’s County for sport. The history of the Kilkenny Hounds 
has been written by a member of the hunt, and is most interesting 
to those who have hunted with them. The present Master, Mr. H. R, 
Langrishe, has hunted the pack since 1890, and carries the horn him- 
self. Hounds hunt seven days a fortnight, and I venture to say that 
any sportsman who is out on each of these seven days any fortnight 
will be bound to confess that he has sampled a greater variety of 
country than is possible with almost any other pack. 

Starting at the Kennels, Knocktopher Abbey, we have a range 
of stone-wall country extending for some five miles southward towards 
Waterford ; to the west there is a long stretch of bank-and-ditch 
country extending to the borders of Tipperary. Very similar 
going extends from the kennels to Kilkenny, and to about six 
miles beyond it, when we come again to the stone-wall country 
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about Freshford. Roughly speaking the actual area hunted by the 
Kilkenny Hounds is thirty-five miles long by twenty-five miles broad. 
By courtesy of the Kilkenny Hunt a portion of the north of the 
county is hunted by the Castlecomer and Queen’s County Hounds, 
and a portion of the south stretching from Thomastown to New 
Ross in the east and Waterford in the south by Mr. Lambert’s: so 
that it is possible for sportsmen to get as much as six days a week 
if they are not afraid of occasional long distances. The train 
service is on the whole convenient and can be utilised freely 
with Kilkenny as a centre. Foxes are plentiful and of the right 
sort, wild and full of pluck and running. 

The country requires a thoroughly-schooled hunter, who must 
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be able to jump flippantly or “ hike up” as occasion requires, which 
in parts of the country is pretty often, as one frequently meets a 
straight-up stone-faced obstacle some 5 ft. high, which takes a bit of 
doing from a boggy take-off. As for scent, I have always been told 
that Kilkenny is one of the best-scenting countries in Ireland. 
Fences are very much more frequent than in most places, and it 
is safe to say that after a thirty-five minutes’ spin with hounds in 
Kilkenny the fox-hunter will have jumped more fences than he 
would in a week’s hunting with most other packs. 

The custom of wearing pink, which most unfortunately seems 
to be falling into abeyance with the more fashionable packs, still 
holds its own here. Why it has become the habit to appear in any- 
thing save the orthodox hunt uniform I cannot say, but still the fact 
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remains that what is properly speaking the wet-day kit has threatened 
to become universal in the ‘‘ shires’ of Ireland as well as England, 
to the disgust of the Irish farmer, who revels in the ‘‘ element” 
imparted to the proceedings by scarlet coats. I do not hold any brief 
for the sporting tailors, but have simply expressed an opinion I have 
often heard from the class by whose courtesy hunting is carried on. 
Apropos of farmers, it is extraordinary the interest that some 
of them take in the hounds and hunting. In some neighbourhoods 
a meet is the signal for a holiday; the hills are lined with excited 
country people, whose one object is to see some “lepping,” and it 
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is remarkable how they will take up their positions near some ugly 
obstacle, where they have a clear view of ‘‘a lep being thrown.” 
Sometimes their remarks are quite sufficient to upset the equanimity 
of a nervous sportsman, but they are always good-natured enough 
to ‘‘knock an ugly stone off a gap for a lady,” or to open a gate. 
In one district I know, the hounds have hardly arrived at the meet 
before the country people want to know when the hunt will be up 
again. May such relations long flourish ! 

The much-discussed question of combined motoring and hunt- 
ing is one which does not arise in Kilkenny, as the example is set 
by the Master, who was one of the pioneers of motoring in Ireland, 
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and has altogether discarded horse traction in favour of petrol. By 
motor he can reach his farthest meet in a little over an hour and 
a half, thereby obviating a weary railway journey, starting early in 
the morning, with six or seven miles to drive or jog at the end 
of it. The argument in favour of the motor seems unanswerable, 
as it enables people to go to places to hunt that they could never 
reach by driving; and as far as I can judge there is never any 
trouble caused by the new form of locomotion. Horses have all 
become quite used to it, and it is a common thing to see horses, 
hounds, and motors grouped together without anyone being the 
worse. Of course, in this branch of the sport as in all others, 
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consideration is necessary, but as long as this consideration is 
shown the motor must remain a powerful adjunct to hunting. 
Towards the end of the season in Kilkenny the annual Point- 
to-Point races take place—a red-letter day for the country-side. 
The meeting is held alternately in the north and south of the 
country hunted. The day’s racing generally consists of a Heavy- 
weight, Farmers’ Race, and the Hunt Cup, the last being the 
principal event. The contest for this piece of plate promises to be 
of more than usual interest this year, as the cup has been won 
twice by two different members of the hunt, and another win for 
either makes the fortunate one absolute owner of the trophy. The 
course is on the average about 3} miles, and is always chosen with 
a view to fair hunting conditions. Mr. Lambert also holds a Point- 
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to-Point meeting in his part of the country, so that a sportsman 
who possesses a good jumper with a turn of speed has plenty of 
opportunity of displaying his horse’s quality. When hounds meet 
in the eastern portion of the district the field is generally augmented 
by a contingent of Carlow hunting people. In the same way the 
Tipperary contingent come to the western meets, and the Water- 
ford to the southern. The portion of County Kilkenny known 
as the Bessborough country, formerly hunted by Lord Duncannon’s 
private pack, which lies quite close to Waterford City, is now 
included in the Waterford country, and is hunted by the Waterford 
Hounds, Glenbower, Clonassy, Bessborough, Dowling, Corbally, 
and Carrigatubbind being the principal coverts in the leased por- 
tion. With the County pack the names Upper and Lower Killeen, 
The Punch Bowl, The Rock, Ballyfrunk, Davis Gorse, Butler’s 
Wood, and Bishopslough recall many a good run, as do Mul- 
linahone, Ballyquin, Kilcross, Fiddawn, and Garrandarragh, with 
Mr. Lambert’s. 

In conclusion, I must refer to the spirit of good comrade- 
ship and hospitality which pervades the pursuit of sport, and the 
happy knack of making the stranger feel at home which exists in 
County Kilkenny. 
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THE LIFE OF THE WOODS — 


BY PHILIP T. OYLER, M.A. 


THE old soldier came strolling down the avenue with a game leg, 
slouch hat, and a hand in his pocket. He was in the park at 
Washington, where the old heroes and squirrels worry along at 
peace to a good old age. Under one of the tulip trees that line 
the road he stopped and called ‘‘ Kink.’”” Down came one of the 
many little grey squirrels and ran up to him. It was not well 
received : ‘‘ Go ’way, you ain’t Kink.”’ He repeated the call as he 
strolled along, and presently another answered—this evidently 
was Kink, for he was allowed to run up the old soldier and to 
dive into one of his pockets. A little boy who had been watching, 
asked ‘‘ How d'you know Kink from the other squirls anyway?” 
** By his face, course ; same as I know you from your brother.” 
Now, there were dozens of squirrels, and I daresay just as many 
people, who would have liked to put the same question as the boy, 
but there are few who realise that character is expressed in animals’ 
faces as it is in ours: we don’t see it, because we are but poorly 
observant. We look upon Chinese and find them all alike. Chinese 
look upon us and find us all alike, whether we wear beard or 
moustache or are clean-shaven. Live on a sheep farm, and you 
will get to know the sheep that you see every day: live in the 
woods and you will get to know the wood-folk that live there too. 
To be sure, birds are more difficult than animals, and you will first 
only distinguish them by some oddity of plumage or call, say a 
heron that has lost a wing primary or an owl that has an extra note 
in his hoot. But it is possible enough. If you go o’ mornings into 
the Tuileries Gardens in Paris you will find an old man who feeds 
the sparrows, names many of them, and knows each far sa figure, 
he will tell you. There does not seem at first sight to be much 
character in a sparrow’s face, but it is there, if we only get our- 
selves to see it. Of course little would be gained by a knowledge 
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of those individual birds or beasts that are with us in great 
quantities and thrive, spite of all persecutions: with them it is 
enough to know the general character of the species; besides, their 
numbers in any given locality would make it impossible. It is 
animals and birds of prey that should get our attention, for this 
reason. At present one finds hawks, owls, jays, crows, weasels, 
hedgehogs, etc., destroyed wholesale by keepers, and though there 
are many owners who are convinced of the good that, say, owls do, 
there are few who prohibit their keepers from shooting them. 

Now, it is quite easy for every bird and beast of prey on a 
keeper’s beat to be known to him, for many of them hunt over a 
small radius, and those that go further afield have their own hunting 
grounds and preserves, just as we have, and they see to it that no 
others poach on them too. Birds and beasts of prey, moreover, 
develop much more individuality than the smaller folk: their efforts 
to get a meal require greater brain-power and ingenuity, and it is 
only natural that their methods differ more than those of garden or 
farmyard birds. This makes it easier to get to know them. And 
when you’ve got to know them, you won’t wonder that they and 
their young adopt habits, as do we. 

Watch a kestrel teaching its young to hunt, and you will see 
them itching to go for small birds, and if you are lucky you will 
see mother kestrel reprove them for it. You will see her take them 
out over a field and show them how to quarter it for mice and voles. 
A sad bungle they make of it too at first; but she is full of encour- 
agement, and in a few days you will find them first-rate vermin 
catchers. I have been asked “If kestrels don’t prey on little birds, 
why do they get mobbed by them?” It is possible that in years 
past they did prey on birds, for birds do change their habits with 
changing conditions, as do we. The fish-hawk has given up his 
bird-catching and joined the patient company of fishers, and in our 
own country the otter, once fierce, cruel, and bloodthirsty, has now 
dissociated himself from the habits of other mustelines and joined 
that company too. But I am inclined to think that the small birds 
mistake the kestrel for the sparrow-hawk or merlin perhaps: if that 
is not so, then it is an enmity handed right down through ages from 
the time when kestrels had not limited their diet. Another thing, 
too: mobbing of large birds by smaller ones is so common that it 
may be perhaps just mere devilment : rooks, for example, mob herons, 
and herons obviously were never predatory in the sense that a hawk 
is. It is true that I have known a kestrel kill a bird, but it was one 
that had lost its mother during iis first hunting lesson, had found a 
wounded chaffinch easy prey, and continued hunting feathers as well 
as fur. It is probable that others would do the same, were they to 
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lose their mothers at so critical a stage of their education: this 
fact alone should stop unthinking or unfeeling persecution. To 
continue the kestrel’s defence, if it is found difficult to distinguish 
individual birds, it is easy enough to know their nests: with a pair 
of field-glasses and a knowledge of his subject a man should get to 
know the nest of every predatory bird on his round, and when he 
knows them it is littie trouble to collect the pellets that the old 
birds cast up, dissolve them in warm water, and find out their whole 
diet. If young birds are not being eaten during the nesting season, 
you may bet your bottom dime that they aren’t at any other time. 
And what is the gain? Well, the birds get justice (from a human 
standpoint, of course): we feel a conscious satisfaction in having 
‘treated them white,” the country-side is rid of much vermin, and 
the farmers are pleased: the sportsman’s gain may be a bit indirect, 
but he gains some in the end. 

It would be impossible nowadays to advocate the principle of 
allowing Nature to protect or destroy as she will; with the arrival 
of man and civilisation her balance is at once upset, for some birds 
and animals adapt themselves to change far more easily than others, 
with the result that some increase, like sparrows, to a destructive 
extent, spite of all our persecution, while others decrease, spite of 
our protection. There is nothing extraordinary in that; there are 
parallels to be found in the human race; Anglo-Saxons, with their 
adaptability to climate, increase, and will increase; the North 
American redskin, with his love of the wild, will decrease, in the 
proportion that the wild does. But we can, if we will, get to know the 
characters of our wood-folk ; and as we upset the balance of Nature, 
it is surely incumbent on us to help her where we can. How difficult 
that is I realise, and give an example: Rooks were practically 
exterminated in France some years back, and had to be reintro- 
duced to keep down the grubs that were destroying the corn. Of 
late years we have protected them, with the result that the 
‘‘farmer’s friend’”’ is becoming the farmer’s scourge. But these 
cases are local, so that general protection does harm in one place, 
good in another. 

The case of the mustelines in particular is very difficult. Take, 
for example, stoats and weasels, as being the most numerous of their 
tribe. These were presumably intended in ages past to keep down 
the numbers of those small creatures and birds that would otherwise 
increase alarmingly. They think nothing of taking thirty lives in a 
day’s work; one would find excuse if they ate what they killed, but 
a taste of brain and a suck of blood is about what they get out of 
each victim. True, they do make larders and store up for a wet 
day, but when the wet day comes they have forgotten where their 
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cache is, and haven’t the time to look for it. It is, of course, the 
advent of man that makes them unnecessary; till recent days his 
persecution of the wood-folk has been wholesale, and now the 
mustelines must go; they are going fast, too; polecat and pine- 
marten hardly need be counted; the stoat is the one that does most 
harm. The weasel we should tolerate, except on game preserves, 
for he is the best of mouse-hunters, and is known under that name 
in many places. But his taste for pheasant or partridge chicks 
rightly seals his fate, and that is easily settled, for he is the easiest 
person to trap. 

Those who preserve have reason for destroying vermin, for they 
have a right to protect those birds that cost them so much to rear; 
they must be free of mustelines—they will seldom be free of foxes, 
and the two can go together fairly satisfactorily if they are both 
well understood. But if owls and kestrels are destroyed, there will 
be a plague of mice and rats, and what harm rats can do can’t well 
be exaggerated. Both of them will help to keep down weasels, too, 
though it occasionally is the death of them. One can understand 
kestrels being shot either through ignorance of their diet or through 
mistake for some other hawk, but as we have really few day-feeding 
owls, their destruction is uncalled for and without excuse; one keeper 
does it because his father did, another because owls bring bad luck, 
and so forth. If they won’t believe what they are told, they can 
easily convince themselves by dissolving in warm water their pellets. 
As a matter of fact, out of some nine or ten species found in the 
British Isles, only three can forage indaytime. These are the snowy 
owl, eagle owl, and short-eared owl. Now the two former are rare 
visitors, only occasionally being driven on to our shores through 
bad weather in the north. The short-eared owl could do harm, but 
he is only a winter visitor in our islands, and by the time he arrives 
with the woodcock, pheasants are twice his size. It is true that 
they occasionally breed in the far north; and in the years 1891 and 
1892 they stayed in Southern Scotland, but they stayed to stamp 
out a plague of rats that was ravaging the country, and wonderful 
good they did too. I honestly believe many gatne-preservers to be 
convinced of this, but I know of none who have positively forbidden 
their keepers to shoot owls. 

If one lives in the woods and can get a keeper to sit and watch 
for a few hours a day, it is easy enough to convince him of our 
views, for he will believe what he sees with his own eyes, but no 
amount of writing will alter his opinions; now, one can live with 
but comparatively few keepers in a lifetime, so it really rests with 
their masters to see that they show proper discrimination in what 
they shoot, 
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Circumstantial evidence is often not enough; here is an 
example: A trap is baited with a broken egg, and a hedgehog is 
caught in it; therefore hedgehog is an egg-stealer. That sounds 
conclusive enough, but it is not true. Get a hedgehog or get to 
know one in the woods (they are the least timid and most sociable 
people), and give him a whole pheasant’s egg, and see what he does 
with it; he can positively do nothing with it, nor with a partridge’s, 
nor with any egg, in fact, that is larger than a blackbird’s, and this 
is for the very simple reason that his mouth is so small that he 
cannot get his molars round it. He has no other weapons of 
offence, and he hasn’t the sense to roll it down a bank. He will 
eat the egg right enough if you break it for him, for he will taste 
everything from the dubbin on your boots to a blackberry, though 
go per cent. of his diet is beetles. 

Here is another instance of circumstantial evidence: There is 
a fox’s earth within a hundred yards of a pheasantry ; young chicks 
are missed one morning, and the vixen is blamed. I don’t say that 
the work wasn’t fox’s work, but the chances are that it’s not the 
doing of that vixen. A vixen doesn’t hunt close to her earth for 
two very good reasons: the first is that, if she did, a watch would 
be kept, and she would mighty soon be detected; the second is that 
she purposely leaves the game alone near her earth, so that her 
young, when they have to look after themselves, do not have far to 
go to forage. Much of the damage attributed to foxes is done by 
prowling cats, animals that, when they go back to the wild and den 
in rabbit holes, are more destructive than their great ancestors. 
Though many don’t know this habit (if you like) of vixens, it is well 
enough known to the animals; they have to know the methods of 
those that they come in contact with, for their lives depend upon it. 
A rabbit, who is invariably a sap-headed, scatter-brained idiot, will 
not move out of the way of a vixen as she leaves her earth, but he 
would go to brambles or some cover quick enough if he saw that 
vixen quartering a field. 

The mention of foxes brings to my mind a subject that I should 
like to touch on. It is that of hand-rearing cubs. I know that this 
is positively necessary now in many places, but the numbers that 
develop mange are a lasting worry. Now I believe that mange is 
entirely due to improper diet. A fox’s diet is far more varied than 
is usually credited to him, and unless the cub is fed as nearly as 
possible as his own mother would have done it, he doesn’t stand a 
chance; when a cub is weaned he is taught to snout for beetles, to 
dig out bumble-bees’ nests, to search a seashore for fish after a 
storm, to stand on his hind legs when locating a mouse, to play 
tricks with his tail or do circles to fool any inquisitive wild-fowl, 
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and many other things, such as stalking frogs or tracking weasels. 
These are accomplishments that are obtained by teaching on the 
vixen’s part, and practice, not without failures, on the cub’s part. 
Take a cub, hand-rear it ever so well, and then turn it down, and 
what happens? Well, he may possibly hit upon methods of feeding 
himself and keeping his diet sufficiently varied for his health, but the 
chances are that he will find that hens are the only things he can 
catch, or ‘“jukking” pheasants, his health will suffer for it, and 
mange break out. 

Few people, perhaps, will agree with me that instinct plays as 
small a part with the higher forms of animal life as it does with us, and 
that education is as important as it is withus. But if you live in the 
woods night and day, months on end (especially the summer months, 
when the woods are a vast school of work and play), you will 
certainly be convinced of this fact, amongst others. You can see it 
for yourself. The young that lose their parents and have to rely on 
their instincts are the first to fall in the struggle of life. Another 
thing: second broods are often abandoned by their parents before 
their education is half finished, because the parents must lay on 
flesh for themselves in the fat autumn days before the coming of 
winter. Left alone, these young go to form meals for the hungry 
prowlers of the woods. Nature, who finds food for the small creatures 
in the short dark days, must provide it for the prowlers too, and this is 
how she does it. To be sure, the turned-down cub will not be killed 
by other animals; there’s no credit to him in that, for in this country 
there is nothing to prey on him; but the small creatures, that he would 
have caught with a proper uprearing, are much too cute for him now. 

Anyone knows that if he loses a ferret when out “ pugging,” 
that ferret will die. Why? Because the ferret has had no educa- 
tion. He may be able to bolt rabbits; he won’t be able to hunt and 
catch them in the open asa stoat or weasel would, and most of 
those that lie up get into such a hole that the ferret can’t get at 
their head, which is the only part that is any good to him. 

And what is true of the animals is true of the birds, too; they 
have the same lessons to learn; the partridge chick is taught when 
to run, when to hide, when to lay flat and still and let Nature take 
care of him—Nature who gives him a coat to match his surroundings. 
The young rook, by imitating his parents stretching their wings 
above their head, discovers that his wings have the power to sustain 
him; next day, perhaps, he jumps from branch to branch farther 
and farther, and the day after he has learnt to fly almost without 
knowing that he is being taught. The lark cannot do that wonder- 
ful ascent up its invisible aerial staircase without teaching and 
practice, nor the snipe its drumming, nor can the young kestrel 
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make sure of his first mouse. These are not mere unconscious 
actions; they are the outcome of perseverance of young, and 
patience of parents. Through a glass we can see the lark spilling 
the wind out of the tips of his little wings, while he fills space with 
his music (he has a different tune as he descends); we can see the 
snipe take a headlong plunge, as he drums, but just how the lark and 
snipe perform these feats only they themselves know; we admire 
and have our different theories about them, but it probably rests 
with the camera to prove them. We can appreciate the young 
kestrel’s difficulties, for we know what they are. Those wonderful 
eyes of his he can make either telescopic or microscopic. Hovering 
over a field, when he is quartering it for mice, his eyes have to be 
telescopic so as to see the little creatures moving in the grass. But 
when he swoops he has to change his sight to microscopic. If he 
didn’t, he would see nothing but a blur; it would be like putting 
one’s hand in front of a telescope and trying to examine it; he has 
a plate at the back of his eye, with which he can make his eye more 
convex, thus altering his sight when he is near enough to the 
‘earth; and so to change his sight is one great lesson he has to 
learn. But there is something he cannot learn, and that is to see 
a mouse or other prey if it keeps still. Nature must take care of 
small and large alike, so she endows each of her creatures with one 
phenomenal quality to enable it to live, and one great weakness to 
enable others to protect themselves from it. 

It is imagined that the birds and beasts of prey are to be 
envied, but the small shy creatures really get just as much, if 
not more, joy in life; it may be that one mouse in a litter 
goes one night to feed an owl: that’s bad for the mouse, but he 
was probably disobedient and refused to squat at the warning 
from his mother; the others will obey and learn by experience 
the rules of protection, and when winter goes those who have 
survived will be worthy to reproduce their species in the spring, 
and will have become so clever at hiding that the birds and 
beasts of prey are in far greater want of food than ever the small 
creatures are. It may seem hard on the mouse that formed the 
owl’s meal, but the issue at stake in the education of the wild is 
life itself, and so discipline is as stern as death. In the wild 
obedience is the greatest lesson. This is a kingdom where 
the laws of life are learnt and obeyed. The punishment for dis- 
obedience is death. If this is severe, it is just, nevertheless, and 
the woods are not made unhappy by it. Joy is, in fact, the 
dominant note of the woods; we all notice it in spring when the 
woods are full of music; we notice it in the summer when we see 
the various young at play, some at mere frolics, but others, that are 
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destined for a sterner life, at rough games. But young and old, 
summer and winter, are the embodiment of happiness, though they 
take it in their different ways. You will find the stolid hedgehog 
one evening rolling over and over down a bank, not once, but a 
dozen times for the sheer pleasure of the sensation ; you will see an 
old toad, sitting on a branch that has fallen across a stream, see- 
sawing in the current up and down hours on end, glad of his little life 
that is big enough, however, to appreciate light and motion; if you 
watch carefully by the lake, you will notice that the trout are rising not 
at flies, maybe, but at bubbles, and leaves, and little sticks, and 
smacking them to bits with a lash of their tails. We have all seen 
rabbits playing ‘‘ cross-touch,” and wild-fowl doing the same in the 
water, and many other games, too numerous to record here, come to 
my mind. They are all the expression of ebullient spirits and are 
the outcome of perfect health; the wood-folk are healthy, because 
they live a natural life; eat, sleep, and drink when they feel like it, 
and not otherwise. It is only when animals are domesticated and 
get some of our mentality that they can experience unhappiness. 
Be the winters ever so hard and food ever so scarce, those that are 
true to the wild show no sign of misery, and never will. I have 
stood on the bleak hillsides of the north, where even the pines have 
a bother to live, when the ground is snow-covered and life seems 
gone; the wind blows off ice and comfort is non-existent, and it 
appears pertinent but to grumble and die; but in the midst of curses 
small voices are heard, and there, chasing one another and chatter- 
ing, are a flock of tits, doing circles round branches, peering into 
holes, pecking off pieces of bark from the stunted firs, and finding 
small dainties that Nature hid there in the rich autumn days. 

These are a few of the secrets of wood and field, that anyone 
can learn and enjoy, if he go live in them day and night, with open 
heart and mind and eyes. You can spend a life walking the woods 
and see next to nothing, for animals’ wits are sharper than ours, 
and they will see, or hear, or smell you first. You may catch glimpses 
of their lives, but you will not get to know them till you learn 
to sit absolutely still, not even blinking sometimes, if necessity be. 
Walk into a wood, and you may hear the quick “‘ thump, thump ” 
of a rabbit, his danger signal, or the scream of a jay as he flies away 
and tells all the wood-folk to look out; but if you sit still you will 
soon see small shy eyes peering at you through the bushes, wide 
open with curiosity that draws them on, and timidity that keeps 
them watchful. You will learn to sort the sounds and smells of the 
woods as they do; and they will learn to approach you in a few 
weeks with that cautious confidence with which they approach man 
in the wilds where they have never before seen him. 
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ERIDGE CASTLE 


DEER-TAKING AT ERIDGE PARK 
BY LEONARD WILLOUGHBY 


IT is no easy matter to hit upon anything novel in the way ot 
sport, but there are still one or two forms of it which are probably 
not familiar to the majority of English people, and consequently 
have been very little touched upon by sporting writers. Deer- 
taking is one of these, it being little known, as it is only at a very 
few places that it is practised, these notably including Woburn, 
the home of the Duke of Bedford, and Eridge, the Sussex residence 
of that fine sportsman, the Marquess of Abergavenny. My object 
in writing an account of a day’s deer-taking at Eridge is to afford 
the great majority of sport-loving readers, who have never seen, or 
even heard of, this form of sport, a small idea of what it is like. 
Deer-taking at Eridge must not for a moment be confused with 
present-day stag-hunting, say, in the home counties, with a pack of 
regulation staghounds and an immaculately turned-out hunt 
establishment. This no doubt makes a further appeal to hard 
riders and to a class who hunt to ride, and by this I mean who go 
out for the sake of fresh air and exercise. Every man to his taste, 
but present-day stag-hunting is nothing approaching what it used to 
be 200 years ago, or before the country was enclosed and before 
fox-hunting came into vogue. There are plenty of persons who 
NO. CXXXIX. VOL. xx1v.—February 1907 N 
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proclaim loudly against stag-hunting as it now is, as being cruel. 
They describe in harrowing details through the press imaginary 
horrors of the chase, picking out occasional unforeseen circumstances 
and putting them in garbled form which they know will shock the 
public mind. And many readers, no better instructed, firmly 
believe it all, and are unutterably dismayed to think that such 
barbarity is allowed to exist. Though I am not a “stagger,” I go 
so far as to say there is no kind of sport with fewer elements of 
cruelty in it than running a deer (which I do not for a moment 
suppose feels the least alarm, so used is it to being run) till he has 
had enough of it, and then allows itself to be gently taken in some 
village pond, and quietly carted home in its van to its comfortable 
quarters, until it is wanted for yet another run. 

As regards deer-taking, the object of this is to remove from 
time to time deer from one portion of the park to another, without 
hurting them. This may sound to the uninitiated neither sporting, 
exciting, nor difficult work to accomplish, but as to this we shall see 
before I have finished my account. 

Eridge Park, the oldest deer park in England, and, according to 
Domesday Book, in existence prior to the Conquest, is some 
2,200 acres in extent. A portion of it, some 1,800 acres, is 
practically wild, and some 400 acres around the castle, kept for 
certain special purposes, is known as the New Park. These parts 
are divided off, and it is the object in taking deer to single out such 
red or fallow deer as are required from the herd in the wild part, for 
removal to the New Park for fattening purposes for venison. 
Separating the particular deer required from a herd is by no means 
amateur’s work, and even when that is accomplished to chase this 
fleet animal over dangerous ground till it eventually takes the water 
is calculated to try the skill, endurance, and even pluck, of both 
horses and men. When once the deer has taken the water he has 
then to be captured, and all this done, of course, without in any 
way injuring him. This isa ticklish matter both for the deer as well 
as for the captors; for it must be remembered deer will not give up 
their freedom lightly, and they have serviceable antlers as weapons 
of defence. Again, too, the hounds used for this fast work are deer- 
hounds—not staghounds, but grey, rough-coated, Scotch, weird- 
looking animals, such as Landseer loved to depict with so masterly a 
hand. Long of limb, with clean, narrow, long heads, small ears, 
keen, restless eyes, immense strength and pace—only let one of these 
wild creatures get up to a deer, and unless its fangs have been pre- 
viously removed it is all over with the quarry. This risk has therefore 
to be carefully guarded against, and the keeper must be well mounted, 
active, and‘a fearless rider, who would be there cr thereabouts at 
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the critical moment when the deer tires. Rabbits abound in the 
park, and the ground is very risky to ride over, for it is a veritable 
network of holes and burrows. Lucky is the man who avoids 
‘“‘taking a toss ” during the day, through these unavoidable holes or 
boggy patches of ground. The security of the broad grass rides once 
left for the tempting-looking, though treacherous, bracken-covered 
ground, and the trouble begins. But it is all genuine sport, real, 
downright, manly, bard, old-fashioned, such as our fore-elders loved, 
and such as one might expect to find on the domain of so staunch 
an English gentleman as the Marquess of Abergavenny. 


THE DINING-ROOM, ERIDGE CASTLE 


A word as to Eridge Castle itself, before I start on the day’s 
work. In a letter from Aaron Hill to his friend Mr. J. Mallet in 1606, 
he writes of Eridge: ‘‘ There is a place called Eridge Park belonging 
to Lord Abergavenny, and an open old appropriated forest of the 
name of Waterdown that butted on the park enclosure. There was 
also near it a house called Eridge House. The park was an 
assemblage of all Nature’s beauties—hills, vales, brooks, lawns, 
groves, thickets, rocks, and waterfalls; all wildly noble and irregu- 
larly amiable.” This quaint description is a very true one, for not 
only is the park exceedingly beautiful, undulating, well timbered 
and watered, and worthy of a great nobleman’s residence, but the 
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approach from Tunbridge Wells, some three miles distant, is one 
of the most charming imaginable. From this once gay and 
fashionable inland watering-place, the drives and walks to Eridge 
continue through avenues of dark straight Scotch firs, with masses 
of rhododendrons lining either side. The private drives which 
extend for miles through these are simply unique, and at periods 
of the year when the rhododendrons are in bloom are beautiful 
beyond compare. But that which appeals to my mind, as it must 
do to all who genuinely care for sport—and hunting in particular— 


THE MARQUESS OF ABERGAVENNY, K.G., AND LORD HENRY NEVILL, M.F.H. 


is the feeling that everywhere about and around one is sporting 
country. Here at least foxes are not ‘“‘conspicuous by their 
absence,” as they are in some not very remote counties, where the 
mistaken cockney ideas of shooting syndicates rule to the detriment 
of hunting and sport generally. Through Broadwater Lodge and 
these avenues we jog along to our destination at Eridge Castle, 
looking forward to the day’s sport on the morrow, and in the mean- 
time enjoying to the full the splendid air and surroundings, the 
healthy fragrance of the woods, and imagining the while in our mind 
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what the music of hounds would sound like here as it swelled into 
full chorus, echoing and re-echoing through these silent woods as the 
pack comes sweeping down wind. Anon we pass by the kennels 
at ‘‘ Bohemia,” tucked away snugly amidst tall surrounding trees. 
They are well placed in the park—warm, sheltered, dry, and 
healthy. Great is the temptation to break away and run riot for 
a moment to say a word about Lord Henry Nevill’'s pack—of 
Nobleman and Ruler, of Talisman, and that truest of old hounds, 
Gallant. But I must reluctantly whip off this line and lay on to 
my original one, which half a mile further on brings one up before 


ERIDGE CASTLE APPROACH 


the quaintly carved hall doors, through which have passed for 
generation after generation many of those who have been distin- 
guished in history and famous in sport. 

The hospitality at Eridge is of the old order, and the castle itself 
has many interesting objects contained in it of bygone days, as is 
only to be expected in a family of such descent. Without entering 
into much detail on this score, it is extraordinarily interesting to 
contemplate the possessions once held by the Nevills, to think 
that in the times of Edward IV, Richard Neville, the stout Earl of 
Warwick, commonly called the King Maker, then the greatest man 
in England, had no fewer than 30,000 persons living daily at his 
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board at the different manors and castles he possessed in England. 
Of the dignities belonging to the ancient house of Nevill, Lady Cecily 
Nevill, Duchess of York, writes, in an old MS., that descended 
from the Nevills are seven kings of England, three queens, four 
princes of Wales, four kings of Scotland, two queens of Scotland, 
one queen of Spain, one queen of Bohemia; also one prince elector 
palatine of the Rhine. Roland in referring to the genealogical 
record of this family says: ‘‘ The like cannot be said of any other 
family. Such stately places as Raby, Staindrop, Branspeth, Sherriff 
Hutton, Middleham and Warkworth, and many more for all I 


ERIDGE PARK 


wot, all belonged to the Nevills, as well as Abergavenny Castle, 
now in ruins, in Monmouthshire. There are older and more 
historic houses in the county than the present stately well-situated 
castle at Eridge, but none more hospitable within, and none with a 
more genial and kindly host, whose apt old motto, ‘ Ne vile velis,’ 
is applicable in its truest and best sense to the representative head 
of all the Nevills.” 

The deer-taking is fixed for the following day, Saturday, 
December ist, and the scene of it will be that part of the park 
which at one time was forest, and extended right away down to 
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the coast. This was a royal chase. It was also a direct line for 
smugglers making their way to Croydon and London, and in Eridge 
Park was one of their secret hiding-places. It is a large roomy 
cave under a mound cut in the rock, close to a small trout stream. 
It had two entrances, one of which was for the packhorses. And just 
as it was then so is it to-day. Tradition has it that in those good 
old times certain casks of fine wines and spirits were left behind by 
the smugglers after their visits, addressed ‘‘ To the Lord,” doubtless 
as a mark of their appreciation of the fact that the lords of Aber- 
gavenny were careful in adopting a strictly neutral course ’twixt 
the Custom House authorities and those who sought to evade their 
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legal demands. But as to whether these tokens of esteem ever 
reached the castle, or whether the keepers looked upon them as 
perquisites, history is discreetly silent. 

The morning of December Ist breaks fine; clouds are scudding 
along beneath a clear blue sky above. A strong keen wind makes 
the flag on the tower crack like whipcord, and there is a feel of 
snow in the air. The great gilt fox on the tall white post by the 
lawn railings points his head determinedly to the north-west, so 
the day will probably be fine. I hear the foxhounds at “‘ Bohemia ” 
clamouring to be let out, for they well know it is a hunting morning, 
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indeed hounds always instinctively know these days. They have some 
distance to go to their meet, but our deer-taking meet is at the 
park-keeper’s house by the lakes, not quite a mile distant, and the 
time fixed is 11.30. 

We make our way gently across the park, down the valley 
below the castle, and up the other side, through the white gate 
dividing the old and new park, and on down through the bracken 
to the bridge between the Middle and Furness ponds. Two hundred 
yards further on are the deerhound kennels and _ park-keeper’s 
house. Punctually at 11.30 the Marquess drives up, and at once 
gives the word to Plume, the park-keeper, to start. The field make 


THE ERIDGE HOUNDS IN THE GROUNDS OF THE CASTLE 


their way to high ground on Sugar Hill, which commands a fine 
view all round. Facing us in front below is the keeper’s house, 
beyond this on the other side of the upper pond are Foxpit Gyll and 
White Hill. In the distance to the left is a peep of the castle. 
To the right is Frant village. Along the valley below us are the 
lakes or ponds—Upper, Middle, and Furness, while stretching away 
to the left beyond these for three-quarters of a mile is the big lake. 
Behind us is wild Scotch-looking scenery, and on the high ground 
is Saxonbury Tower, a well-known landmark. Some half-dozen 
keepers have already been dispatched, each with a hound in 
leash, to various parts of the park, ready to slip their hounds 
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as the pursued stag approaches. The park-keeper has ridden off 
between the Middle and Furness lakes up to White Hill. Here he 
soon finds several stags; but they are in a very treacherous part of 
the wood on the side of the hill, and will be difficult to move. 
Managing to separate two from the rest he works them down below 
Sandy Road on the way to Frant. It is now the object to endea- 
vour to make them break away for the open towards Sugar Hill, 
where the field is waiting; but this is more than Plume can manage 
single-handed, for each time they break back right-handed towards 
White Hill. Calling up an assistant keeper with his hound, they 


THE PARK-KEEPER AND TWO YOUNG DEERHOUNDS AT THE QUAINTLY-CARVED 
FRONT DOORS OF ERIDGE CASTLE 


manage to separate a stag. Again an endeavour is made to 
force it to take the country on the south side by Sugar Hill; but 
it is hopeless. Finding at length that the separated stag is dis- 
inclined to leave his comparatively safe ground, the park-keeper 
slips both hounds on to him. 

‘Hold him, boy; hold him, boy!” is now the cry which, as the 
notes come echoing across the valley, tells us the chase has begun 
in earnest. Hounds now dash after the stag, who once finding 
serious business is intended, makes off at best pace down hill for 
Furness Lake, into which without more ado he plunges. Swimming 
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the entire length of it from east to west, he lands and makes for the 
Tea Island, at the west end of the big lake. This ‘is separated from 
the park by high park palings. Hounds catch him up here, and 
actually manage to pull him down, before the park-keeper can get up. 
However, being a fine seven-year-old animal, and the hounds young 
ones, he manages to recover himself and throw them off, though in 
doing so he severely bruises one of them. 

Plume now makes a determined effort to get the stag down, and 
cheers on the hounds to “‘seize him.’ Just as they are about to do 
so he turns round, and rising on his hind legs crashes through the 


ENTRANCE TO THE SMUGGLERS’ CAVE 


palings and takes to the icy water of the big lake, followed by two 
hounds. Swimming up the middle of this, he makes for the west 
end over half a mile distant. Plume has galloped to the south 
side, and heads him off as he attempts to land, thus causing him to 
swerve about and make for the north bank in Pond Field. There 
being no one up, he manages to land and endeavours to find a way 
through the high iron railings dividing this Pond Field from the park. 
Working his way down by them to the gate into the park at the east 
end, which is purposely left open, he dashes left-handed up the hill 
towards Foxpit Gyll. The moment, however, he is through the gate, 
a keeper in hiding slips a fresh hound, which soon causes him to 
change his mind, and turning sharp right-handed make for the 
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Furness Lake with all speed possible. Charging this it is a grand 
sight to see him jump a good twelve feet into the lake with a huge 
splash, and presently landing on the opposite bank he is off in the 
direction of the park-keeper’s house; but again his ideas are frus- 
trated, for another keeper is here waiting with a hound, and this 
unleashed causes the stag to double back to the water. 

Again he crosses and has a second try to get to his original 
ground on White Hill; but it is useless: another hound is after him, 
giving him no rest. Thinking the Furness Lake the only place for 
security, he darts back and for the fifth time plunges in, swimming 


THE MARQUESS AND KEEPERS WATCHING THE STAG IN FURNESS POND 


rapidly to the west end, where he takes refuge under the over- 
hanging branches of the fringing shrubs. 

It is an awkward position in which to tackle him, for in 
addition stout iron railings enclose this park just where the 
batteries are placed for duck-shooting. An attempt is made not- 
withstanding to hook him by means of a twenty foot pole with a 
hook at the end. Passing this through the branches the hook is 
placed round the antlers in the hopes of being able to drag him 
ashore. The attempt fails, for shaking his head free, he turns 
about and swims up the lake. Getting quickly on land on the 
north bank he makes off as hard as he can towards Foxpit Gyll, 
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But the work is beginning to tell, and he is evidently tiring; so 
two hounds are slipped, and away the three race—over bracken, 
up hill, down dells, over swamps, under trees—a ding-dong race, 
and a wonderfully pretty sight. The hounds are young ones, and 
though well able to keep up, are unable to tackle so formidable an 
animal as a seven-year-old red deer. And so he turns left-handed, and 
comes tearing down towards the big lake, passing the duck batteries 
on the left, and reaching the palings of Tea Island, where before he 
defied his pursuers. With back to the palings, with head low 
down, with forefoot upraised, and striking out fiercely, for his blood 


THE STAG AT BAY BY TEA ISLAND 


is now up, he keeps the hounds at a distance. By this means he 
gets his wind, and just as the park-keeper arrives and urges the 
hounds to pull him down, he twists round and pops through the 
gap in the railings he made before. In a moment he is again in the 
big lake, with the hounds behind him. Up this long water he 
swims, pointing his head for Mill Wood. But again he is dis- 
appointed, for Plume is there, having galloped round to head him 
off. Right-handed in the water he turns and seeks Pond Field on 
the other side as he did before, but now keepers and field are closing 
in, so valiantly he turns amid stream and makes for the extreme 
west end by the wood. 
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It is a grand performance, for twice has he swam the extreme 
length of this long lake, though useless, as again he is headed here 
on his arrival, and so works his way right-handed round the bend 
of the lake to the boathouse. He now swims close to the bank, 
feeling his strength exhausting, and but for the strenuous efforts 
of a keeper would in spite of everything land and enter the wood. 
But he is kept back and continues working his way slowly up to the 
landing-stage, where he decides to halt and bravely face his pursuers. 
Keepers are now called up, a rope is thrown over his antlers, and in 
a twinkling he is dragged ashore entirely unhurt. Quickly adjusting 
another rope round a hind leg, while four stalwart keepers hold on 


SWIMMING THE BIG LAKE FOR THE SECOND TIME 


like grim death to his antlers, he is walked slowly away towards his 
new feeding-ground. Once in this, he is laid on his side whilst the 
ropes are removed. The keepers quickly jump clear, for he might 
now in his anger charge them, and with serious results. But the 
moment he feels his freedom, he dashes down a small dell with a 
stream at the bottom, and swimming this he mounts the steep 
ground on the other side, where his troubles for the present are 
over. 

This gallant stag has given us a run of an hour and three 
quarters, and horses and hounds have had as much as they want ; so 
the call toluncheon is welcome, and this we take in the park-keeper’s 
house, a fine old building, said to be the oldest house on the 
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estate. It is a substantial, comfortable building, with large rooms, 
big inglenooks, and fire-dogs on which to burn great logs. The 
walls are covered with paper of characteristic designs of deer 
chasing, and here we enjoy our excellent luncheon, with a zest 


and appetite which only good honest sport and fine fresh air can 
produce. 


CAPTURED 
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A HUNT FOR A CHURCH 
BY WALTER E. GROGAN 


THE Rev. Horace Beecher-Whyte rode up the long drive on his 
bicycle. From the lodge gate to the front door of Tresham Hall was 
little less than half a mile. During the whole of that half-mile the 
lodge-keeper looked after him, bare headed and open mouthed. He 
was a little man, with thin legs and a big mouth. When it opened 
a straw dropped out. 

‘*A pass’n an’ a bi-cycle,” he said. ‘‘’Eaven ’ave mercy on 

At the hall door the footman was visibly startled; and the 
butler showed some trace of emotion when he came forward. As a 
rule he was as impassive as the granite pillars of the door. 

‘*T will see whether Sir Gavor Tivsham is in, sir,’’ he said, 
dubiously. ‘John, you had better take that—that—er—machine 
round to the stables.” 

The young clergyman laughed. He was a plain, pleasant-faced 
young man, with shrewd eyes, a firm chin, strong hands, lithe, 
rather short, and certainly spare of flesh. 

‘* Sir Gavor doesn’t care for—er—machines ?”’ he said. 

**’Ates them,” the butler answered impressively, marching in 
an episcopal manner—not a concession to the intruding cloth, but his 
naturally unnatural gait—to the library. ‘‘ We adore ’orses, sir. 
Equine flesh is our ’obby. We race, we train ourselves——”’ 

‘“‘ That’s nice,” said the young clergyman, innocently. 

“We are M.F.H. ——”’ continued the butler. 

“TI don’t think that is a degree recognised by the colleges.” 
The clergyman spoke hesitatingly. 

“It is a degree of some distinction, sir. It means Master of 
the Fox ’Ounds of the South Loamshire Hunt. Your name, sir?” 

_ “The Reverend Horace Beecher-Whyte. Sir Gavor will know 
me—by correspondence. I am curate-in-charge of Stoke-Regis.” 

“Very good, sir. Will you take a seat, and I will see if Sir 
Gavor isin. There’s Ruff’s Guide—er—one or two papers, sir.” 

Left to himself the Rev. Horace did not sit down, but wandered 
round, staring with evident appreciation at the many paintings of 
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horses which adorned the walls. Ten minutes afterwards, when 
Sir Gavor entered, he turned with a start from the contemplation 
of the famous Sea Serpent which the year before had carried the 
Tresham colours to victory in the Loamshire Stakes. 

Sir Gavor, a biggish man, riding twelve stone, florid, with a 
stiff cropped head of grey hair, was in riding costume. He was an 
irascible man, a terror to Cockney sportsmen, a man liked and feared 
by all his establishment, but the latter emotion was the stronger. 
His two pet aversions were machines—under which generic term he 
lumped together everything from bicycles to motor cars—and 
parsons. When he entered, his thick dark grey eyebrows were 
drawn together ominously. They relaxed somewhat when he 
discovered the young clergyman’s occupation. 

‘“ Like horses, eh ?” he demanded, abruptly. 

* T am fond of all animals, Sir Gavor,” the Rev. Horace replied. 
“IT try to encourage kindness in my parish. We have a cat show 
next month, and the villagers are growing quite enthusiastic. If— 
might I ask—’’ The clergyman rather stammered in his eagerness 
“Could I persuade you to become one of the judges ?”’ 

“Cats! Certainly not. I know nothing of cats! Good day.” 
Sir Gavor held out his hand, glaring at the Rev. Horace. 

“Oh, I didn’t call merely about our cat show—though if you 
could reconsider your answer I am sure you would give every satis- 
faction. You see we none of us know much about cats, and your 
rulings would be accepted without question. I called to see you in 
reference to our correspondence.” 

*““H’m, yes. I remember. I’m very sorry, but at the present 
moment I am exceedingly busy. Write to me again.” Sir Gavor 
looked suggestively at the door. 

‘‘T have, Sir Gavor, again and again.” 

Hasn't my secretary 

‘Oh, yes. I have filed all his letters. But they are monoto- 
nous reading. I don’t think you appreciate the facts. May I take 
a chair?” 

Sir Gavor groaned as he gave permission, and pulled out a heavy 
hunting watch ostentatiously. 

“You must be brief, Mr. Beecher-Whyte. I go round my stables 
at half-past eleven. Always do, wet or fine. Master’s eye good for 
everyone.” 

“TI will come with you, at half-past eleven,” said the per- 
sistent curate. ‘‘ You are the owner of most of the land in my 
parish. I am the curate-in-charge. The church is in a positively 
disgraceful condition—it wants renovating. I desire to enlist your 
sympathies.” 
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“I have written to say that when I am in Stoke-Regis I will 
have a look at the church. The rector has never made any com- 
plaint.” 

‘The rector has never seen it since the day he read himself in. 
That was some time ago—you will know when, Sir Gavor. The 
living is in your gift.” 

Twelve years ago.” 

“Yes. The Canon is labouring in other fields.” The curate 
restrained a smile. 

*“‘ Bill prefers Ullminster. He has seven unmarried daughters. 
There are few marriageable men in Stoke-Regis, I believe, 
Mr. Beecher-Whyte ? ” 

‘Only the sexton’s son, Sir Gavor.” 

“Ah, yes. Hardly suitable. Well, I can only say again that 
when I am in your neighbourhood I’ll take a look at the church.” 

**You never are, Sir Gavor. I have been curate-in-charge two 
years. For eighteen months you have promised that. It’s fifteen 
miles away from you—and it has always remained so.” 

Sir Gavor fidgeted with his riding whip. 

“It’s a beastly place, Stoke-Regis!”’ he burst out at last. 
“‘ There’s not a fox anywhere near. Your parishioners are rascals, 
and that’s the truth. They poison foxes—poison ’em and shoot 
! 

**T don’t think that’s true.” 

**Cockerell says so—our huntsman. He knows. We’ve never 
found anywhere near the place.’ 

** You don’t draw—er—try to discover a fox there.” 

We aren’t fools.” 

“‘T have been told, Sir Gavor, that four years ago you said you 
would never put foot in Stoke-Regis again.” 

‘** You've heard that, have you? Well, it’s true.” 

**And you have written to say that you will look at the church 
when you are in Stoke-Regis, knowing you will never go there.” 

Sir Gavor grinned a little uneasily. 

‘‘ My secretary said it sounded more polite. I told him to write 
that I wouldn’t give a damned—I mean a single ha’penny to a parish 
that shot foxes.” 

‘‘That would have been plainer English, Sir Gavor. My mission 
is hopeless?” 

“Quite.” Sir Gavor’s voice was emphatic. ‘“‘ Frankly, I don’t 
like your cloth—I never found a parson that was a sportsman.” 

‘‘ The Canon,” said the Rev. Horace, eagerly, ‘‘ is quite excellent 
at croquet. But, Sir Gavor, have you thought of your responsibili- 
ties to your tenantry ? ” 
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‘** Have they thought of theirs to me? They kill foxes.” 

**So do you, Sir Gavor.” 

‘Ah, but I give them a run for their money! ” 

“You will not come to Stoke-Regis to see the church ?”’ 

“No, I will not. That’s plain speaking.” 

‘But if you did?”’ The Rev. Horace spoke insinuatingly. 

“If I did?” Sir Gavor laughed. ‘‘ Oh, well, if youever caught 
me there I would put the church right for you.” 

“Ts that a bargain, Sir Gavor ? ” the Rev. Horace asked, eagerly. 

* Oh, yes. But I warn you that you will not get anything out 
of it. I shall never go to Stoke-Regis.” 

“Yes, you will,” said the curate, quietly. 

Sir Gavor stared, then he looked at the little curate, and, draw- 
ing himself up to his full height, burst out laughing. 

“Kidnapping is punishable rather heavily,” he said, ‘‘and I 
must tell you that I am on the Commission of the Peace.” 

“‘Oh, that’s all right—I mean I am perfectly aware of that, Sir 
Gavor,”’ the curate answered. ‘‘ Can I come and see your stables ?” 

“Do you ride?” asked Sir Gavor, leading the way. 

yes. I rode here.” 

“Really ? What do you ride? Cob? Thecobseems to be the 
ecclesiastical beast.” 

** No, it’s not a cob, it’s a Singer.” 

“Eh?” Sir Gavor was puzzled. 

“With a free wheel. A free wheel is a great boon, Sir Gavor.” 

‘“* A cycle, a senseless mass of rims and wires!”’ 

‘* There are the tyres also.” 

That’s not riding.” Sir Gavor was emphatic. 

** What is it ?’’ demanded the curate. 

“Perambulation on an attenuated perambulator! Cycling! 
Bah!” Heconsidered a moment. ‘ You’ve ridden in from Stoke- 
Regis?” The curate nodded—his eyes were riveted on a lean 
horse with a fine shoulder and quarters that suggested a stiff 
country, a horse that was playfully lipping a stable boy and dancing 
at the swish of a bucket of water over his fetlocks. ‘‘ Fifteen miles 
out, fifteen miles back,” added Sir Gavor, looking at him curiously. 

“‘That’s a nice horse,” said the curate. ‘‘ Plenty of bone— 
mane! I like horses with nice manes.” | 

‘“Humph! You ought to have a run with us.” 

‘* |—er—don’t foot-race now except at the Sunday School treat.”’ 

**T mean with the hounds—on horseback, you know.” 

“Oh.” He considered a moment. The stable boy regarded 
both men with an open-mouthed wonder. ‘‘I think that would be 
nice.” 
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“You have no scruples about riding to hounds?” Sir Gavor 
was a little surprised at the curate’s eagerness. 

‘‘Oh, no. I believe in the end justifying the means.” 

Sir Gavor laughed. 

‘* You want to interest me,” he said. 

**Shan’t asked the curate. 

“I think it is probable,” said the M.F.H., with another burst 
of laughter. ‘‘ We draw the home covert on Thursday. Can you 
get over here early? I'll mount you.” 

“Oh, yes, Sir Gavor, I'll come. I am an early riser, and my 
Singer—— Ah, I forgot, you don’t like cycles. Will you lend me 
that horse ?” 

“Cruiser ? No—no—he’s too playful.” 

“Oh, I like a little fun,” the curate protested. ‘‘ The light 
heart, Sir Gavor, is not at all antagonistic to my creed. Besides, he 
looks a very strong horse.” 

-“ So he is. Look at his back ribs. And a pretty fencer. The 
very animal for this country, and a heart that’s big enough for a 
six-foot wall.”” The Master grew enthusiastic over Cruiser. 

** D’you ride him on a snaffle ?”” asked the curate, in a curiously 
acute voice. The Master stared at him. ‘‘ Have I made a mis- 
take?” the curate demanded. ‘I heard a farmer talking about 
riding a horse on a snaffle. I see you’re astonished. No one 
should use technicalities about matters he does not understand, 
or he is bound to be found out!” The curate laughed in a boyish 
and embarrassed manner. The Master’s face softened a little. He 
was finding the curate far more amusing than he had thought it 
possible for any curate to be. Besides, he rather liked him—and 
that was even more astonishing. 

‘** As a matter of fact you do ride him on the snaffle,” he vouch- 
safed. ‘‘I wish he could carry my weight.” 

** Then you won’t ride him ?” 

I'ma bit too heavy.” 

“Cannot you lend him to me?” 

The Master looked at him. It was a practical joke such as his 
soul loved, to put an inexperienced man upon a horse that required 
masterly handling, light hands, and a seat like a cowboy’s. And he 
objected to the cloth. Besides, the curate was very light. A fall 
would not hurt him much. 

** Tf you really wish it,” he said. 

On Thursday morning, just as the huntsman rode out, the 
Rev. Horace arrived on his bicycle. The Master was busy. His 
pet aversion, a blatant, pompous, prosperous draper, was out, and 
Sir Gavor was permitting his autocratic temper full sway. 
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“*Ware hounds! Don’t ride’em down! Pull in, Mr. Jones, 
pullin! Here, Jack, hold Mr. Jones’s horse, or he will be off and 
hurt a hound! Hullo, Beecher-Whyte! Morning—morning, fine 
day, eh? Cruiser’s saddled in the yard. Bit fresh, too. Take the 
grey mare if you don’t like the looks of him. You’re a bit white 
about the gills.” 

“‘I had rather a tiring night,” the curate answered. He 
was fagged, and his eyes had the look of a man who had been up 
most of the night. ‘But I will have Cruiser, Sir Gavor. It’s 
cloudy. I think the scent’ll lie strong.” 

“What!” exclaimed the Master, wheeling round in his saddle. 
But the curate was demurely handing over his bicycle to a disgusted 
stableman. 

From that moment the Master was busy, so busy that he forgot 
all about the curate. They found at the first throw off in the 
home covert, and the pace was set so hotly over a stiff country 
that after a comparatively short time the hunt had tailed con- 
siderably. Hounds ran without a check. An early brook saw the 
disappearance of the draper, to the great joy of the Master; a post- 
and-rails and a couple of by-places disposed of others, and when at 
length the hunt topped the Rownday Downs the Master and 
Cockerell were the only ones up. 

“ F’s a uncommon good vox, Sir Gavor. I ain’t set eyes on ’im 
yet, and ’e’s going so straight as a harrow.” 

‘* Nor have I,” bawled the Master in answer. ‘“‘ He’s the devil 
of a fox. This run'll be a record. Not acheck so far. Hullo!” 

As the Master spoke the pack checked, faltered, and spread. 
They were at fault at last. A whimper came now and then 
to the Master and the old huntsman as they pounded up to the 
hounds. Cockerell cast back, while the Master eased his girths for 
a while. He looked behind him. There was only one rider in 
sight, and he was too far off to be recognized. 

“Lord!” said Sir Gavor. ‘‘ Where’s the curate? I forgot all 
about him!” 

“In a brook, I reckon!” Cockerell cried. ‘‘’E ain’t no work 
till Sunday, zur, so it’s no great matter.” 

“I hope he’s come to no hurt. Cruiser was fresh this 
morning.” 

“On Cruiser was ’e, zur? ’E ain’t now, I'll lay odds! Ah!” 
he added, joyfully, as old Peter lifted up his nose, ‘‘ they’ve found!” 

The Master settled in his saddle as the pack gave tongue. 
He had hardly started when a voice behind him shouted, ‘‘ Gone 
away!’ It was a bright boyish voice. The Master looked over his 
shoulder. To his utter amazement he saw the curate on Cruiser. 
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‘*Good Heavens, you there?” he cried, so astonished that he 
forgot to choose his words. 

“Yes. I had some trouble at first, Sir Gavor, but he’s going 
beautifully now. You had found before I got to the covert, and had 
a long lead. It’s good going, isn’t it ?”’ 

“You can ride!” said the Master. 

** A little—bit out—of practice!” shouted the curate. 

The pace grew too hot for conversation. In full cry, the hounds 
swept grandly along in front. They ran so for another couple of 
miles of downs, then scrambled through a hedge, dropped intoa 
lane, and through the opposite hedge. Cockerell’s mount pecked, 
and came to grief in the lane, but the Master and the curate sailed 
the double fence almost side by side. They came down the slope of 
a valley through pasture fields where the gates were easy. Below 
them, a mile away, was a grey tower, almost hidden by trees. The 
curate smiled when he saw it, and eased Cruiser so as to wait on 
the Master. 

A few minutes, and the curate reined in at the low grey wall of 
achurchyard. Beyond, in a waste plot, fifteen couple of hounds were 
busy tearing a small sack to pieces. 

Sir Gavor came up a minute afterwards on a blown horse. 

‘‘Let me show you the church, Sir Gavor,” said the curate, 
who had dismounted. ‘‘ This is Stoke-Regis, and very much in need 
of repair.” 

The Master looked at the curate, stared at the hounds, and 
glared at the church. 

“What the devil—what’s the meaning of this?” he cried. 

“‘T said you would come to Stoke-Regis. You have,” the 
curate answered, smiling. ‘‘ That sack contained aniseed, Sir Gavor. 
It lays a beautiful scent. I dragged itlast night. I told Powlesland 
the sexton to bury the aniseed—he evidently took me literally, and 
did not bury the sack.” 

** But you—I thought you knew nothing of sport ?”’ 

“IT won two cups at point-to-point races when up at Ox- 
ford, Sir Gavor, and I’ve hunted a good deal formerly. There 
was, I believe, a promise, Sir Gavor ” He smiled _ingra- 
tiatingly. 

‘‘ And it shall be kept, by gad! You've won it handsomely. 
But the check ?” 

‘Oh, I was afraid I should be late at the covert. I didn’t 
want you to see me up, as you might have smelt a rat—I mean 
grown suspicious. So I arranged a check to give me time to 
get up.” 

you're a curate! Good Lord:!” said the Master. 
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A NURSERY OF FAMOUS FOOTBALLERS 
BY WILL H. OGILVIE 


THE names of the four leading public schools of Scotland—Fettes 
College, Loretto, Merchiston, and Edinburgh Academy—have long 
been familiar to all interested in Rugby football as the names of 
institutions which have given to the game many of its finest 
exponents; and of these four famous schools it may be said with 
absolute fairness that Fettes has produced the largest number of 
quite first-class players. In recent years more especially, the pro- 
portion of Fettes men in Oxford and Cambridge and International 
football has been a subject of general comment and wonder. Their 
presence in the English University teams year after year is the 
more noticeable for the reason that the percentage of Fettesians 
who go up as students to Oxford and Cambridge is, in comparison 
with that of many other schools, a small one. 

There may be something in the climatic conditions of the 
northern metropolis that is conducive to the production and develop- 
ment of Rugby footballers, something in the long winters and the 
hard, grey weather that is particularly favourable to this strenuous 
game, but the fact remains that Edinburgh schools have trained and 
Edinburgh clubs have fostered a class of players who have made 
their mark in every part of the United Kingdom where the carrying 
code finds favour, and no school or club has done more than Fettes 
to popularise the Rugby game. } 
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Fettes College is no mere seminary of sport. Athletics, it is true, 
have always claimed their share of attention, and cricket and foot- 
ball—as is perfectly right—have always been compulsory throughout 
the school; but the main objective of this splendid institution has 
never been lost sight of, and no one who scans the long honour list 
of its classical and mathematical scholars can affirm that the 
physical development of the Fettesian has been advanced at the 
expense of his mental culture. It is still further gratifying to note 
that many of the names of those foremost on the football field are 
the names which grace the walls of their Alma Mater as winners of 
scholarships at the famous Universities both north and south of the 
Border. 

Yet at Fettes the football tradition has always been carefully 
cherished. Ever since the dim and distant ‘‘ seventies” the wearers 
of the famous magenta and brown have had to be reckoned with 
when the championship of the schools has been down for decision 
and many a hard-fought battle have they waged with their chivalrous 
ancient foemen of Loretto, and with the bull-dog “triers” that 
wear the blue jerseys of Merchiston; but Fettes has always been 
“there or thereabouts” when the time came to distribute the 
honours. 

The various conquering teams which Fettes has turned out, 
especially in recent years, have owed much of their success to the 
excellent coaching which they have received from a succession of 
athletic masters, themselves often players of note, who have made 
it a labour of love to preserve through each succeeding generation 
of young players the best traditions of Fettes football, and to 
eliminate by discriminating advice and inspiring example any such 
undesirable features as are always liable to creep into the game 
when a club or a school loses sight of its best ideals. In this 
connection one may mention the names of Mr. G. H. Keeton and 
Mr. C. J. Fleming. 

Fettes is fortunate in its playing-fields, having ample room for 
the many different practice games which may be found in progress 
on every half-holiday afternoon throughout the football season. On 
the east side of the ground there is a fine brick pavilion, lately 
renovated and restored, and down its flight of steps have clattered 
the barred boots of many famous teams and of many of the finest 
individual players in the history of the game. 

The match ground, or “‘ Bigside”’ as it is called, runs north and 
south, and on the whole makes a fairly good football arena; but the 
ground falls away somewhat in the neighbourhood of the north goal, 
and many a time in a closely contested match the sturdy Fettes 
scrummagers have taken quick advantage of this and got the 
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opposing forwards on the move by a sudden concerted rush, so 
carrying them a yard or two over the hill before they have 
realised the position. 

The school is—or was—divided for football purposes into five 
sections, or games, and every boy is expected to play unless made 
exempt by a doctor’s certificate. And, what is more, every boy 
wants to play. 

The first and second fifteens play on ‘ Bigside,” the third and 
fourth on ‘‘Littleside,” and the younger fellows play in the 
‘* Belows”’—in the First Below, Second Below, or Third Below, 
according to their weight and prowess. Masters and members of 
the first fifteen, as well as interested ‘‘ Old Fettesians,”’ constantly 
look on at the lower games and are quick to detect football talent 
and bring it forward to promotion and fame. Caps are given to the 
first, second, and third fifteens, and there is not a youngster in 
Third Below but has dreams of a day when he will flaunt a tasselled 
headpiece before the next generation of new boys. 

The first-fifteen cap is a gorgeous creation in dark red velvet, 
quartered and edged with silver braid, and surmounted by a silver 
tassel; the second fifteen has a dark blue cap with a blue tassel; 
and the third a brown one with a white tassel. Perhaps this ‘‘ Third ” 
cap is the most coveted of all, for it is the first recognition of a 
growing football reputation and the first step towards the highest 
honours of the Rugby game; also, it lifts the wearer out of the ruck 
and gives him a football status in an essentially football school. 

It has often been remarked that one never sees finer football 
played than in the Edinburgh school matches; and it seems un- 
deniably true that the boys play the game with more applied 
science and often with more chivalrous bearing than makes itself 
apparent in either club match or International. The result is a 
fast, generous game, marred as little as possible by the referee’s 
whistle, and singularly free from the scrambling off-side play which 
is doing so much to destroy the attractiveness of Rugby football. 
Nothing is more inspiring or delightful than to watch a keen battle 
between those old rivals, Fettes and Loretto, when the touchlines are 
a dark mass of shrill-voiced cheering partisans, when perhaps the 
school championship of the year depends upon the gaining of the 
winning try, and when, even at this psychological moment of 
electric tension, every player on the field would scorn to take a mean 
advantage or handle more roughly than necessary a gallant opponent. 
Long may this sportsmanlike feeling flourish at the meetings of these 
famous schools ! 

Somewhere about twenty-five years ago Fettes was one of the 
first Rugby teams to appreciate the value of swift and accurate 
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passing among the three-quarters, or halves as they then were; 
indeed, it is claimed in the records of the school that the mode of 
play of Don Wauchope’s famous team had a marked influence upon 
the game at the English Universities, and there is no reason to 
doubt the truth of the assertion. Since those far-off days the com- 
bination of Fettes backs has been well-nigh universally recognised, 
and a galaxy of talent which has served Scotland in the three-quarter 
line can speak to the value of Fettes training. 

Who that saw the brilliant Fettes backs of four years ago will 
ever forget them! The threes standing deep and wide to obtain 
every advantage from their extraordinary pace and clever handling, 
the quick-eyed, keenly alert Kenneth McLeod dashing up at exactly 
the right moment to snatch at full speed a pass from his brother, to 
gain ten or twenty yards and sling out a long swinging pass to the 
flying Burt-Marshall, who seldom failed to gather it at the top of his 
pace and leave the opposing backs as though they were standing 
still! No wonder they ran through Loretto and Merchiston and 
Academy; they might have made the Springboks themselves look 
slow! 

To give the names of Fettes footballers who have distinguished 
themselves at their favourite game and who have represented the 
Universities and the leading Scottish and English clubs would be 
to make a list interminable in length; but we may recall a few of 
those who attained to the highest possible honours, and who did 
yeoman service for Scotland on many famous fields. 

All men who know the history of Rugby football know the 
name of A. R. Don Wauchope (‘‘ Bunny” to his familiars and to 
the worshipping touchline crowd of one hates to think how many 
seasons ago). This great player, perhaps the most tricky and 
resourceful of all attacking three-quarters, entered Fettes College as 
far back as 1872, and obtained his fifteen cap in 1877, at that time 
playing as a half-back (called in those days a ‘‘ quarter”). In the 
following season he played in the three-quarter line, which at that 
time consisted ofthree menonly. In 187g Don Wauchope captained 
the Fettes team, and there are many who hold the opinion that the 
famous school never put a stronger combination in the field than 
this one. Be that as it may, they suffered only one defeat in a 
notably successful season, and that from Blairlodge, a school which 
is now defunct. 

In this year Don Wauchope distinguished himself at the school 
sports, covering 19 ft. 1} in. in the long jump and throwing the 
cricket ball the phenomenal distance—for a schoolboy—of 122 yards. 
He was also a sterling cricketer, and won the cup for the best batting 
average of the year. Going up to Trinity College, Cambridge, this 
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fine athlete gained his blue for both Rugby football and athletics, 
and in the season of 1882 he captained the Cambridge fifteen. For 
seven years he represented Scotland, and no more popular player 
ever wore the thistle. His influence on Fettes football in its plastic 
days cannot be over-estimated, and his name will be handed down 
to future generations as that of one of the giants of the game. 

Another outstanding player was G. T. Campbell, who was 
capped for Fettes in 1888. The team of that year, though a light 
one, was noted for rare pluck and clever back play, and had a 
successful season. In the following year—still playing only three 
three-quarters—Fettes had one of its strongest lines in Campbell, 
Hall, and Marshall, and won all its school matches with the single 
exception of a draw with Blairlodge at the second meeting. At the 
end of that year Campbell left school, and two years later began to 
play for Scotland, performing prodigies of valour in the dark blue 
jersey for no less a period than seven years. He was a good runner 
and a fine cricketer, and as an all-round athlete holds a high place 
in the annals of Fettes. At football he was fast, strong, and deter- 
mined, a typical Fettes three-quarter of the most formidable type, 
and he leaves behind him a record of which his old school may 
well be proud. 

W. Wotherspoon was mighty among halves a couple of decades 
ago, and after doing good service in the school colours he obtained 
his blue at Cambridge in 1888, and also played for that University 
in the following year. He represented Scotland in 1891, 1892, 
1893, and 1894. A strong, bustling player, hardworking and robust, 
he proved a tower of strength to his side on many hard-fought 
fields. 

Another Fettes footballer with a niche in the hall of Olympic 
fame is “‘ Charlie” Fleming, Internationalist of 1896 and 1897. As 
a schoolboy his size and weight were much above the average, and 
as he was never afraid to make full use of them he soon became a 
terror to his adversaries. The writer has vivid and painful memories 
of trying to tackle him on Bigside ; to a light-weight it was a serious 
undertaking; it was like a small policeman stepping out into the 
street to stop a galloping dray-horse! Fleming played for four years 
in the Oxford team, being captain in 1890, and later on he wore the 
thistle for two seasons in International football. He returned to his 
school for a short time as a master, and his enthusiasm and sterling 
knowledge of the game were of inestimable benefit in keeping up the 
best football traditions of Fettes. 

J. A. Campbell, another magnificent all-round athlete, was cap- 
tain of Fettes in the great season of 1896-7, and is considered to 
have been one of the school’s best football organisers, as well as one 
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of its very finest players and most capable captains. Campbell was 
a forward of outstanding merit and a born leader, and he led to 
many victories one of the greatest schoolboy teams which has ever 
played the Rugby game. He played three years for Cambridge, and 
represented his country in 1goo. 

So much for the great Fettesians of the past. There were 
giants in those days; but there are giants still. In present-day foot- 
ball the names of Kenneth McLeod, A. L. Purves, W. P. Scott, and 
D. R. B. Sivright are in everybody’s mouth, and those brilliant 
players require no introduction here. It is sufficient to say that if 
Kenneth McLeod—still little more than a boy in years—should fulfil 
his high promise, he must become about the greatest three-quarter 
ever known in the history of the game, and will at least rival 
in lustre all the dashing heroes of the days gone by; and we of 
the old school will be proud to remember that he, too, has played 
on Bigside ground, and clattered down the old pavilion steps, and 
run to the Fourth Milestone ; and above all that he is a clean, good 
sportsman imbued with a true Fettes regard for the highest ideals 
in the playing of the game. 
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THE RACECOURSE AT WONG-NEI-CHONG 


A RACE-MEETING IN THE FAR EAST 
THE HONG-KONG SPRING MEETING 
BY ‘‘AN OLD CHINA HAND” 


Ir is to be supposed that in these twentieth-century days no 
further proof can be required concerning the energy, enterprise, and 
ingenuity of the Englishman abroad. If, however, some remnant of 
doubt still lingers in the mind of the sceptical and not over-friendly 
German, of the supercilious and not always agreeable Frenchman, 
or of the cynical but otherwise unobjectionable Pole, we firmly 
believe that a visit to the Hong-Kong Races would disabuse his mind 
of any distrust that he may still have upon the subject. 

Not that the Hong-Kong Races are particularly good: on the 
contrary—as races—they are distinctly not particularly good; but 
the mere fact that the Englishman should have tackled the China 
pony with a view to racing him indicates such an irrepressible 
spirit of enterprise, such an indomitable determination of purpose, 
and such a triple-expansion versatility of invention, that it dwarfs 
into comparative insignificance all such trifling matters as the 
founding of empires, the extermination of hostile races, or the 
inauguration of colonial policies. 

No other race upon the face of the globe, we firmly believe, 
could by any stretch of the imagination have foreseen any use for 
the China pony otherwise than from the point of view of the cat's- 
meat man; yet the Britisher has dragged him from his home in the 
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recesses of Mongolia, has forced upon him something of Western 
learning, and has coerced him into an unwilling participation in the 
sport of kings. 

The China pony has his adolescence and grows into maturity 
in the north ; his early days—when he might conceivably be capable 
of receiving generous impressions, or of assimilating liberal ideas— 
being spent asa beast of draught or burden in the service of his 
Mongolian master; and it is in these early days, we presume, that he 
acquires and matures all those unlovable traits which characterise 
him in later life. It is not until he has arrived at what in any 


A FAVOURABLE SPECIMEN 


other beast of creation might be called years of discretion that he 
comes into contact with the “ pig-faced ” foreigner. 

By this time he has assimilated every defect of disposition, 
every fault of temper, and every gift of low cunning to which horse- 
flesh can descend, and remains for all time a thorough, out-and-out, 
and irredeemable cad, combining the morals of a Suez canal donkey 
with the mainers of a Kilkenny cat. 

Physically he is all head and hoofs, morally he is all craft and 
wickedness, mentally he is all sloth and stupidity. Nevertheless the 
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Englishman takes him to his bosom, nourishes him on hard food, 
grooms him, tends him as if he were an intellectual equal, and 
eventually —wonderful to relate—gets on his back and rides him, an 
operation which—even with a favourable specimen—is fraught with 
every discomfort and some danger. 

An English jockey mounted on an English racehorse looks as if 
‘he had been cut out of one bit of stuff with his mount, so perfect is 
their unity of proportion when at rest, so faultless their harmony of 
motion when in action. A China pony and his rider, on the other 
hand, when going at full speed, suggest the idea that the latter has 
been tied on, and is making desperate efforts to get off—so frantic 
are his exertions to hustle his mount along, or to kick him to pieces 
in the attempt. 


THE PLEASURES OF THE OPIUM PIPE 


Nevertheless, in spite of all these and a hundred other difficulties, 
the Hong-Kong Races are an established institution of over fifty 
years’ standing, and unlimited patience, energy, and perseverance 
have brought them to a pitch of excellence which might have been 
supposed to be impossible. 

The festival which takes place in the early spring is observed 
as a general holiday throughout the colony by a large proportion of 
the Chinese population, as well as by the Indian and Portuguese 
settlers, and from ten in the morning till noon there is a constant 
flow of traffic—on foot, by Sedan chair, and by jinricksha—from the 
town of Victoria to the racecourse at Wong-nei-chong. The crowd 
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of sightseers is a miscellaneous and wonderfully parti-coloured one, 
made up of all sorts and conditions of men, from the well-to-do 
Chinese merchant in silk and broadcloth, who has for once at least 
deserted the pleasures of the opium pipe, to the underfed coolie with 
the inevitable bamboo across his shoulder. 

The open space forming the approach to the course is.crowded 
with those to whom the occasion is one of profit or adventure rather 
than one of pleasure-making or sight-seeing. Here there are erected 
booths and stalls of every shape and size where refreshment for the 
body in the shape of food and drink, or stimulant for the mind in the 
shape of ‘‘rattle-pidgin’’—a primitive Chinese form of roulette— 
may be indulged in at a moderate expense. 


THE ITINERANT CHOW-CHOW MAN 


Long ere twelve o’clock every shady corner in this neighbour- 
hood has been taken possession of by the itinerant ‘ chow-chow ” 
man, the wandering acrobat, or the perambulating barber. 

Those who are abroad a little early may perhaps surprise 
Ah Sin at his toilet. His friend the barber—after the fashion of 
barbers all the world over—will give him the tips, received from a 
friendly stable-boy, for the day’s races—and will doubtless offer him 
a shade of odds about the favourite, before he gives the final twist 
to his pig-tail. 

When this final process of titivation is completed, Ah Sin, 
having paid his reckoning with the barber, will be prepared to take 
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his part in the day’s rejoicings, accompanied possibly, but not very 
probably, by Mrs. Ah Sin, but almost certainly by one or two of the 
little Ah Sins. It is to be hoped that the barber has put him onto a 
good thing, and that the meeting will prove an event of happy 
memory for him, as it has often proved one of pleasure and amuse- 
ment to the rest of us. 


AH SIN AT HIS TOILET 
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HINTS ON CYCLING TO HOUNDS 
BY THE REV. W. GRESWELL 


CycLinG to Hounds 7s an art: and, therefore, it is like matrimony, 
not to be taken in hand lightly, unadvisedly, or wantonly, but with a 
due consideration for the purpose for which presumably we have 
come out, viz. to watch hounds hunt and kill their fox. Now, 
many people are apt to sneer at the cycle as a means of living at all 
with hounds. I have seen things very much more disturbing in a 
hunt than the cycle. The other day while in pursuit of a fox I saw, 
labouring across the stubble, with its phantom-like velocity subdued 
by the rough ground, with hot and oily movements, with joltings 
and splutterings, a huge motor-car. A spirited horse ridden by a 
lady reared protestingly at the foreign-looking creature, and it made 
one reflect that out hunting nowadays you may expect anything. 
But, where the cyclist is actuated by a pure love of hunting and not 
by those by-interests which bring so many people out, then I think 
even Masters of Hounds will admit that the machine need not be a 
hindrance, and may be a positive help. For it may be observed 
here, that if you just remember that you and the Master have one 
object in common—to find and hunt and if possible to kill a fox— 
it will make you vigilant and careful not to do anything which can 
interfere with that object, knowing that what spoils jis sport is 
going to spoil yours. And that leads me to point out what attitude 
one should adopt when that unpleasant thing happens and we get 
NO. CXXXIX. VOL. xxIV.—February 1907 P 
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“cussed” by the Master. Now, of course, I am not for a moment 
going to defend the use of bad language in the hunting field: as 
such, there is no defence for it, there or anywhere else; but Masters 
of Hounds who command fields cannot always command their 
temper, and you must remember that the strain on the temper is 
just in proportion to a Master’s ambition to show you the very best 
sport he can. And where, perhaps unfortunately, you yourself are 
unwittingly furnishing a disturbing element in a critical bit of 
hunting, you must not let the language of a most trying moment 
interfere with your peace of mind, or with your respect for a 
Master or huntsman whose heart is set on showing you what you 
came out to see. 

When hounds draw covert and you are lucky enough to know 
beforehand to which covert they are going, if you want to see the 
fun be careful to keep down wind. Do not, of course, go near the 
covert ; remain on some hill or road from which you can see, but 
keep the wind blowing from hounds to you. This will ensure two 
things. Ifthe fox breaks your end you will see that and the hounds 
breaking after him. But it will also ensure this: if he goes out at the 
top end and “up” or against the wind, the wind will blow the 
sound of hounds towards you and will tell you where to follow; and 
another thing, if he breaks up wind he is almost certain to turn 
right or left handed before long and thus give you an idea of the 
direction he means to take. I will tell you why. A fox is infinitely 
more terrified at what he /ears than at what he sees. This accounts 
for many curious things in hunting, but if ever you have watched 
the difference in behaviour of a fox who only sees hounds and one 
who only hears them you will be convinced of its truth. I saw only 
the other day a fox sitting on his haunches watching hounds at a 
distance work towards him, but directly they gave tongue he was off 
in a tumult of fear. This explains why if a covert is drawn too 
quietly the fox may be chopped, and it also explains why a fox so 
often runs with the wind. This is not because the wind helps the 
fox along—that is only a contributory reason; the chief reason is that 
the fox being guided in his flight more by sound than sight can hear 
better where his pursuers are. 

Of course when a fox breaks covert very probably he has his 
point to make, and make it he will if he can, and so often he 
makes off up wind. But when his ears convince him that danger 
is approaching he gets alarmed and turns down wind where he can 
better hear every sound. And another thing follows from this—and 
that is the unwisdom of halloing a fox before he is well away from 
covert. Be the fox old or young, he should be allowed to get a clear 
fifty or hundred yards away before hounds are halloed on; other- 
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wise what will happen is this: directly the fox hears the hallo his 
nerves will fail him, and ten chances to one he will double back into 
the wood and the run be spoilt. The hallo is for the hounds to 
hear, not for the fox. Let him get well and safely away first, and 
then if necessary you can hallo. For all these reasons I say that if 
hounds break away from you up wind you are not in such a forlorn 
case as if they get away from you down wind, when not only all 
sight but all sound of them will be lost. If by any chance the fox 
should be making your way, and you should be in danger of com- 
mitting the unpardonable sin of heading him, the best and only 
thing is to stand mute as a log. The fox has his own theory for his 
safety, and if he only sees you he will still carry it out, but if he 
hears you his ideas will become confused and a good run spoiled. 

I may mention just one or two other things with regard to 
cyclists and hunting. One is—never leave your cycle in a gateway. 
Another thing is—when cycling in a run, and horses are galloping 
behind you, never slow down or get off suddenly. I saw a cyclist 
do that once with nearly fatal results; such conduct is not only 
dangerous, it is criminal. Keep perfectly cool and ride straight, 
and horsemen will see how to avoid you. In riding a cycle with 
hounds you need a gcod nerve, great discernment, great judgment, 
and plenty of discretion. All this combined with a quick eye to see 
a sudden turn of things and an inherent genius for guessing a fox’s 
movements will enable a man to extract an enormous amount of 
enjoyment from a day with the hounds. Of course I know quite 
well that what I have said applies equally to pedestrians, but the 
moral I wish to point to is, that when governed by a true sporting 
instinct the cyclist after hounds need not be an unpopular adjunct 
to a hunt; on the contrary, he will be not only welcomed, but 
respected by any Master of Hounds. 
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THE MAMMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By J. G. 
Millais, F.Z.S. Vol. III. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1906. 


The third volume of Mr. Millais’s great work—great in a double 
sense, for the volumes are the largest which have been issued for a 
long time past—completes his elaborate undertaking. Those who 
have not known what to expect will perhaps be a little surprised 
to find that nearly half of it is devoted to whales, the section in- 
cluding the grampus and the dolphin, which, having strict regard 
to the title of the book, seems to be making rather a wide sweep; 
for though whales are mammalia, Great Britain and Ireland cer- 
tainly seem to have no claim to special consideration as the habitat 
of the order. At the same time it would have been a pity if the 
results of Mr. Millais’s study of these animals were lost, for the 
thoroughness which characterises his other investigations is equally 
traceabie here. 

He begins the present volume with the hare and rabbit, and, 
as in almost every chapter, has a great dea] to say which will be 
new to the majority of readers. A hare makes an amusing, if a 
somewhat expensive, pet. One is described who is evidently much 
attached to its master. “It likes to be with me,’ he says, “‘ and 
delights to jump on the bed, over and under,’and upon it again and 
again. It will almost every morning, when its period of nocturnal 
activity ceases, get under the bed-clothes to enjoy the warmth, and 
then it will wake me by burrowing furiously. It tears away at 
imaginary excavations, and throws out imaginary earth, precisely 
as a rabbit does in its real work. In these imaginary burrowings 
it meets with imaginary roots or other obstructions, which it bites 
through. That in prosaic English means just so many holes in the 
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sheet; but the creature is so lovable that I would much rather 
have half a hare than a whole sheet.’’ Many readers will doubtless 
have noted the fact that though a rabbit runs down a hill with ease, 
a hare always runs up an incline if possible. If forced down hill a 
hare will sometimes topple head over heels and seem quite out of 
its element. Considering what a little creature it is, the length 
of its stride is remarkable, as are its powers of leaping. A hare 
covers some four feet at a stride, twice as much as a rabbit, and 
Mr. Millais observes that some writers claim that a hare can jump 
fen ditches from 20 ft. to 25 ft. in width, a statement as to which 
he expresses neither doubt nor agreement. Perpendicularly, the 
hare can jump on toa 5 ft. wall. 

Mr. Drane, one of whose hares has just been described, is most 
enthusiastic about them. They have as much confidence in him as 
any kitten has in a child, he says, though at first they are mad with 
extreme sensitiveness. ‘‘ They are very gentlemen, just as the 
rabbit is a very cad.” Mr. Millais naturally laments what he calls 
William Harcourt’s pernicious Bill.” The greatest objection 
to this Ground Game Act, he points out, is that it was framed with- 
out knowledge of the natural history of the animals with which it 
professed to deal; and in many counties the hare has now become 
a rare animal; in some, we may add, it is practically extinct. 
Amongst the hare’s enemies we must confess we have never included 
the otter, but it is here stated that an otter has been seen chasing a 
hare. From May to August every year Mr. Millais spends three 
evenings a week up a tree, somewhere on the edge of St. Leonard’s 
Forest, and there enjoys Nature. Here is a sketch from his accus- 
tomed branch: The rabbits, he says, where there are large burrows 
situated in the back of the wood, always proceed to their feeding 
ground in one long scattered line. ‘The whole battalion moves 
slowly to the edge ofthe plantation, constantly stopping on the way 
to sit on their hind legs, and devour the young grass and birch leaves 
of which they are particularly fond. Coming to the edge of the wood 
the line always halts, and many of the old rabbits sit up and listen 
with close attention for several minutes. Satisfied that all is quiet, 
they advance to the edge of the covert and look carefully out, after- 
wards drawing up their hind legs and assuming a position of com- 
fort and observation. They are now in full view of their feeding 
ground, and sit watching for a few minutes. Then you see one or 
two putting their noses to the ground and advancing a yard or so. 
The ground smells sour and is cropped as close as a board near the 
wood, so first one rabbit and then another puts back his ears, and 
springing in sportive glee, makes a rush for the good things ahead. 
Fear is cast aside, and the whole line advances, a wave of rabbits 
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appearing from the covert side where a moment before you could 
only see a head or two poking out. Then the whole community 
commences to feed, one or two lie stretched on their sides enjoying 
the evening rays, and half-grown babies skip and sport in excessive 
mirth. It is a pleasant scene, and one that it seems unfair to dis- 
turb; but the exigencies of the pot are inexorable, so you choose a 
well-grown youngster and shoot him in the head. After the shot 
another and another may often be obtained, so quiet and artistic is 
the action in the ‘22 with smokeless powder. The secret of success 
is never to move or show yourself after the shot.” 

Rabbits are very fair swimmers, though not so good as hares. 
Mr. Millais speaks of two that swam across a pond about 200 yards 
broad, reaching the other side safely, though they were exhausted on 
arrival. A rabbit will on some occasions bite. Probably a good 
many people have never heard of a rabbit making any sound except 
a squeak. The rabbit’s natural voice is very low and gentle, and 
the sound can be imitated, it is noted, by saying ‘‘ huck”’ repeatedly, 
sounding the word in the throat without opening the lips. A grunt- 
ing note is a sign of pleasure, and a low growl of anger. There is 
said to be a great deal of expression in the rabbit’s voice, and one 
squealed with rage when incautiously touched by some one who had 
been handling a ferret. 

One of Mr. Millais’s correspondents does not agree with 
Mr. Drane that “the rabbit is a cad.’’ A rabbit of this writer’s 
is described as ‘‘a most charming and affectionate little animal,” 
but subject to mad panics, and with a mania for going up the 
chimney. Rabbits have a very keen sense of smell. This one will 
not eat anything which has been handled by a stranger. If her 
master buys apples she will not touch them till they have been 
washed, but she likes any article that he has handled, and often 
licks not only his hands, but his clothes. 

From rabbits Mr. Millais goes on to elephants, excuse for the 
inclusion being found in the fact that in England the mammoth is 
supposed to have existed 15,000 years ago, and in Ireland at a yet 
later date. The skin of the mammoth was entirely covered with a 
thick woolly coat of reddish hair. The general idea that he was a 
huge creature, much larger than the largest African elephant, is 
asserted to be incorrect. He would be a bold man who would con- 
tradict Mr. Millais, who states that no mammoth’s tusks surpassed 
in weight the magnificent pair of African tusks which came from 
Zanzibar in the year 1900, and weighed respectively 224 and 239 
pounds, measuring Io ft. 1 in. and 10 ft. 3 in. It seems rather rash 
to suppose, however, that there is any sort of guide to the size of 
mammoths’ tusks which grew 20,000 and more years since ? 
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Deer come in the present volume. The family of Cervide is 
divided into fourteen distinct genera, varying from the great moose 
of Alaska, which stands 7 ft. at the shoulder, to the little pudu of 
Chili, who is only 13} in. in height, a sufficiently startling contrast. 
Deer-stalking at the present day may be rated as the most aristo- 
cratic sport, but it was by no means always so, and it is rather 
curious to read that the grandfather of the present Lord Lovat was 
cautioned by his guardian against derogating from his position by 
going into the forest to shoot deer for himself, as ‘‘ such a practice 
was neither dignified nor customary.” The old lord was apparently 
possessed of the sporting instinct—which has certainly descended 
to the present bearer of the title. We should like to have found a 
good deal more about the early days of stalking. It is here traced 
back to 1745, when Cluny Macpherson and Mr. Macdonald of 
Tulloch engaged init. Thirty years later a certain Angus Macdonald 
got within shot of a stag after stalking for five hours. At this time 
a couple of strong deerhounds were necessities, their task being to 
run the stag to bay, and hold it if it was missed, as it frequently 
must have been with the indifferent rifles which were used prior to 
about the year 1860. 

Oxen, sheep, and goats, occupy comparatively few pages, and 
then Mr. Millais arrives at the order Cetacea, to which almost all 
the rest of the book is devoted. There is, of course, something 
peculiarly interesting about an animal, not a fish, who lives in the 
sea. Most whales only remain for a few minutes under the water 
and then dive before returning to the surface and taking in air. 
The longest time a whale remains under water is said to be half an 
hour, the beast having in the course of centuries acquired the habit 
of this prolonged submersion. One is naturally curious to learn 
the size of the largest whale ever known. The Blue Whale is the 
most monstrous, frequently measuring 80 ft., though seldom exceed- 
ing 85 ft. Records of a couple said to have reached 105 and rio ft. 
are set down as “ not above suspicion.” In Hermitage Bay, New- 
foundland, in May, 1903, there seems no doubt that one of 92 ft. in 
length was killed, and there is mention of one stranded in the 
Humber which taped 1o1 ft. The female Right Whale is said to 
exhibit extraordinary maternal affection when her young one is 
attacked, there being numerous instances of the parent sacrificing 
her life for what can only relatively be described as her ‘little one.” 
That whaling is a sufficiently exciting sport need scarcely be said, 
as some varieties of these creatures are savage and fight furiously. 
A description of the capture of a Fin-back is given. The narrator 
asked the captain, when some two miles of rope had gone over the 
bow, how much line he had got. ‘About three miles,” was the 
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curt reply. ‘‘And when that three miles goes, what then?”  “‘ Oh, 
well,”’ was the answer, “‘ then I check line and see which is strongest, 
whale or rope. Perhaps harpoon draws out.” The danger of course 
begins when, very often in a heavy sea, a small boat is launched for 
the purpose of killing the whale, and it is not surprising to hear that 
many fatal accidents occur. Sometimes the whale goes for the 
boat, and endeavours to strike it with its flippers ; sometimes it turns 
away and brings its tail sharply downwards on boat and men. The 
Killers, the largest of the dolphin tribe, are described as the most 
ferocious. They hunt in packs, the great Blue Whale and the 
Atlantic Right Whale, giants compared with Killers, flee from their 
presence in abject terror. If Killers get near enough to their prey, 
they leap out of the water and tear them with their powerful teeth, 
their great object being to get the whale to open its mouth, when 
they seize and tear out its tongue. 

No review in the space at disposal can do justice to the vast 
mass of information contained in these three volumes. The plates, 
twelve of which are in colour, by the author, Mr. Archibaid Thorburn, 
and Mr. H. W. B. Davis, are altogether admirable, well-nigh perfect 
as pictures, and having the great merit of absolute accuracy. 


MopERN SporTING GUNNERY; a Manual of Practical Information 
for Shooters of To-day. By Henry Sharp. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1906. 


We have already briefly referred to this book, to which we 
objected on the ground of its seeming to be devoted to commenda- 
tion of one particular firm of gunmakers; but on turning to ita 
second time, we are inclined to think that we passed it by too 
hastily. Mr. Sharp is undoubtedly a practical, as well as a theo- 
retical, sportsman, with an extraordinarily wide mastery of every- 
thing appertaining to the gun and rifle, and anyone in search of 
knowledge of these subjects could scarcely do better than study the 
present volume. He traces back the development of firearms to 
the period of their origin, and it is strange to observe what a long 
time what may be roughly called the gun was in making its way. 
To begin with, the ignition of the powder had to be effected by hand 
by means of a match or fuse. The wheel-lock was invented at 
Nuremberg a little before 1515—the precise date is doubtful. The 
flintlock, a Spanish invention, came about 1580, but, it is said, 
only began to prevail fifty years later. A patent for breech-loading 
guns was taken out in the reign of Charles II by the contemporary 
Earl of Worcester, and the invention of the percussion system is 
attributed to the Rev. Alexander John Forsyth, LL.D., a Scottish 
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clergyman, in the year 1807. The percussion cap seemed at the 
time of its introduction to mark finality; then came the breech- 
loader with the pin cartridge: the central fire; and so on until we 
arrive at the gun of to-day, which seems to answer every require- 
ment, for it is at any rate impossible to have anything of the nature 
of a magazine shot gun which will not be inconveniently heavy. 
There is no detail of gun-making which Mr. Sharp does not discuss 
with accurate knowledge. He is an expert, and we are inclined to 
assume that other experts have considered his work before publica- 
tion. Coming from the manufacture of guns to their use, Mr. Sharp 
gives what he believes to be rules for the attainment of the highest 
success in killing moving game. This is a subject upon which 
authorities differ; and their differences are the harder to reconcile 
because men who follow opposite methods shoot equally well. 
Mr. Sharp's precepts are :— 

1. Keep both eyes open. 
- 2. Look steadfastly at the object and nothing else. 

3. Think steadfastly of the object, avoiding all thought of the 
gun, of the sight upon the rib, or of the background against which 
the game is configured. 

'4. On no account alter the focus of vision from the objective to 
the gun sight in an attempt to bring the latter to bear upon or in 
front of the former; the moment this is attempted the gun is in- 
voluntarily stopped, and the quarry wins the race. 

This is at any rate worth consideration. Among Mr. Sharp’s 
inquiries he has ascertained, through the courtesy of Kynoch, Ltd., 
the sizes of shot most commonly used, and it appears that 45 per 
cent. of cartridges sold contain No. 5 shot, 21 per cent. No. 6 
shot ; these two, it will be seen, comprising two-thirds of the whole. 
We are rather surprised to find that only 1°5 per cent. of cartridges 
contain No. 53 shot, for Messrs. Holland, of Bond Street, certainly 
to our own knowledge sell a large number of such cartridges, and it 
is not likely the issue of No. 53 is limited to this firm. A good deal 
of what Mr. Sharp has to say about game in Great Britain is almost 
too well known to need repetition, though, nevertheless, the chapter 
contains information that is not common, such as that capercailzie 
have been successfully acclimatised in Bedfordshire. 

A chapter on ‘‘ Ladies in the Field”? has been contributed by 
the Duchess of Bedford, and really nothing of the sort couid have 
been better done. There are only about four pages, but they are 
worth the most careful attention of every lady who has any idea 
of shooting. Her Grace counsels independence. A woman who 
shoots, she says, should never allow a fellow sportsman to carry 
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these circumstances she should feel equally bound to refuse. It 
may be humbly remarked that to see a lady toiling along with gun 
and cartridges is much more disagreeable to the ordinary sportsman 
than would be the addition of a little weight to what he has himself 
to carry. Every woman who shoots would do well sedulously to 
study the rules which the Duchess formulates—and it may be in- 
cidentally remarked that a good many men might study them like- 
wise. One of these rules is, ‘‘ Avoid boasting that a bird was hit 
even though not killed; it is a matter for regret, not for boasting.” 
And yet how often do we hear some complacent shooter taking pride 
in himself for just failing to kill! 

A very useful addition to the volume is a chapter on “‘ Shooting 
Abroad.” This gives in detail a list of places where shooting may 
be obtained, with information as to import duties on guns, ammuni- 
tion, and so forth. The book is full of diagrams, well and clearly 
designed and reproduced. 


TARPON FISHING IN MEXICO AND FLoripa._ By E. G. S.-Churchill. 
London: Harrison & Sons. 1907. 


A portion of this volume has already been published in these 
pages, and we need therefore scarcely remark that we think highly 
of it. The temptation to catch this huge fish—it is the custom of 
good sportsmen to let the creatures go when taken, for they are use- 
less for food, and though one or two may be preserved as glass-case 
specimens, that is all that can be done with them—is natural to the 
adventurous angler; Mr. Spencer-Churchill and some of his friends 
were affected by it, and the expeditions to Mexico and Florida were 
the result. Those who may be inclined to follow the author’s example 
will find this volume an extremely useful guide; others who can only 
follow it in imagination are enabled to do so, as he had excellent 
sport and describes it in graphic and spirited fashion. The photo- 
graphs are also probably as good as could reasonably have been 
hoped for. It is easy to believe that a vast number must have 
been taken before such satisfactory ones as those selected could be 
obtained. A novelty in the book is the addition of a number of 
stereoscopic slides in a wallet at the front of the back cover. These, 
of course, show more clearly than the prints the scenes and incidents 
described. There is also a map of the districts visited. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cyciing, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the February competition will be announced in 
the April issue. 


THE DECEMBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the December competition has been divided 
among the following competitors :—Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels ; 
Mr. W. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. Robert W. Hillcoat, Blenheim Club, 
St. James’s Square, S.W.; Mr. Thos. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, 
County Down; Mr. James Stewart, Pitlochry, N.B.; Mr. B. N. Wood, 
Westbourne Grove, W.; Mr. C. G. Lloyd, Essex Regiment, Malta ; 
Mr. S. W. Cripps, Sydney, N.S.W.; Mr. J. R. Wall, Wanganui, 
New Zealand ; and Mr. Lucchesi, Rome. 
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A SCHOOL AT SPA 


Photograph by Mr G. Romdenne, Brussels 


THE CANADIAN EIGHT AT HENLEY, 1996 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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ESSEX OTTER HOUNDS 


Photograph by Mr. W. Abrey, Tonbridge 


PILLOW-FIGHTING ON A SPAR ON H.M. TRANSPORT ‘‘ PLASSY 


Photograph by Mr. Robert W Hillcoat, Blenheim Club, St. James's Square, S.W. 
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NORTH DOWN HARRIERS’ POINT-TO-POINT—FAROLA JUMPING HIS LAST FENCE 


Photograph by Mr. Thomas Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 


WOODCOCK ON NEST 


Photograph by Mr. James Stewart, Inverugie, Peterhead, N.B. 
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STRANGERS’ HIGH JUMP HANDICAP, LINCOLN COLLEGE SPORTS—STEVENS (BALLIOL) 
CLEARING 5 FT. 6 IN. 


Photograph by Myr. Alyson F. Minchin, Lansdown, Bath 


SALMON LEAPING AT FALLS OF TUMMEL 
Photograph by Mv. James Stewart, Pitlochry, N.B. 
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APPLE AND BUCKET RACE, RICHMOND—PONY AND CYCLE GYMKHANA 
Photograph by Mr. B N. Wood, Westbourne Grove, W. 


DART VALE HARRIERS—MR. LEIGH DENSHAM, MASTER, WITH THE HOUNDS 
Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Kenwick, Paignton, South Devon 
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MEET OF LORD FITZHARDINGE'S HOUNDS AT HARDWICKE COURT, GLOUCESTER 
Photograph by Colonel Marling, Sedbury Park, Chepstow 


RACING IN NEW ZEALAND, I9go6—MR. J. T. GREEN’S SLOW TOM LEADING 
OVER FIFTH HURDLE AT WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


Photograph by Mr. J. R. Wall, Wanganui, New Zealand 
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GYMNASTIC DISPLAY BY THE IST BATT. NORFOLK REGIMENT IN BLOEMFONTEIN 


Photograph by Mr. R. D. Marshall, Lieutenant 2nd Norfolk Regt., 
Naval Hill, Bloemfontein, O.R.C. 


OPENING RACE OF THE SEASON FOR 18-FOOTERS AT SYDNEY HARBOUR 
Photograph by Mr. S. W. Cripps, N.S.W 
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RACING IN NEW ZEALAND 


A very mixed start tor the Winter Oats Handicap at Wanganui, New Zealand. The favourite is 
pinned in behind the two centre horses. The eventual wi:ner is third horse from left 


Photograph by Mr. J. R. Wall, Wanganui, New Zealand 


SOME FOLLOWERS OF THE WEST SOMERSET FOXHOUNDS 


Photograph by Mrs. Carne-Williams, Bridgwater 
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CAPTAIN CAPRILLI, OFFICIAL INSTRUCTOR OF THE MILITARY SCHOOL AT 
TOR DI QUINTO, ROME, WHO HAS TRAINED A HORSE TO JUMP A CARRIAGE 


Photograph by Mr. Lucchesi, Rome 


‘“‘THE SUGAR TRUST” 


Photograph by Mr. P. H. Lemon, Cheltenham 
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Delicious and wholesome sand- 
wiches, salads, etc., can be made 
at a moment's notice by using 


Libby’s 
Food Products 


Among the many ready-to- 
serve Libby delicacies are 


Ox Tongue Roast Beef Savoury 
Lunch Tongue Vienna Sausage 
Sliced Bacon Soups, etc. 


A Suggestion: Libby's Bone- 
less Chicken, made into a salad with 
head lettuce, celery and mayonnaise 
dressing, will give zest to the mid-day 
luncheon or evening tea. 

The new 84- booklet, “How to 

Make Good Things to Eat,” gives many 

delightful recipes for luncheons, dinners 


and evening spreads, that every housewife 
will appreciate. It is sent free on request. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
59 Tooley St. London, S. E. 
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A light, refined, and 
digestible beverage, re- 
nowned for its nourishing 
and strength- sustaining 
qualities. The most en- 
joyable and reliablecocoa. 
Those who drink it regu- 
larly work well, play well 
and sleep well, because it 
s “Liquid Food” and a 
great nourisher. 


Made under ideal conditions of labour in Cadbury’s 
Garden Factory, amidst pure and healthful surroundings. 


56 PER CENT. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Lro. BELFAST; 


REGENT ee & CHEAPSIDE, LONDON; and LIVERPOOL. 


Linen Manufacturers 


To His Gracious Majesty the King 
and H. R. H. the Princess of Wales. 


Carriage paid on all orders of 20s. upwards in United Kingdom. 


Irish Cambric 


_ Bordered. Per doz. Hemstitched. Per doz. 

Ladies’ .. -. 2s. 6d. Gentlemen’s .. 8s. 114d, 
Handkerchiefs. Gentlemen’s.. 38s. 6d. | ‘ 


COLLARS —Gentlemen’s 4-fold, 4/11 per doz. CUFFS—For 


: Ladies, 5/11; Gentlemen’s, from 6/11 per doz. Matchless 
Irish Collars, Cuffs, SHIRTS—Fine quality Longcloth, with 4-fold pure Linen 


e Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 per half-dozen (to measure, 2/- extra). 
and Shirts. OLD SHIRTS made good as new, with good materials in neck- 
bands, cuffs, and fronts, from 14/- the half-dozen. 


Irish Damask Table 24 yds, by 3 wack 
Table Cloths, 144d. each. Strong ‘Huckaback Towels, 4/11 per 


and House Linen. doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Surplice Linen, 


403d. per yd. Moftograms, Initials, &c., wove and embroidered. 
The Productions of their own Looms. From the least expensive to the Finest in the World. 


N.B.—To. prevent oar, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
RECT TO 36M, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


\ | SBRRLE & HARNESS PASTE 
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